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THREE ANGELS. 


THEY say this life is barren, drear, and cold, 
Ever the same sad song was sung of old, 
Ever the same long weary tale is told, 

And to our lips is held the cup of strife ; 
And yet —a little love can sweeten life. 


They say our hands may grasp but joys 
destroyed, 

Youth has but dreams, and age an aching void 

Which Dead-Sea fruit long, long ago has 
cloyed, 

Whose night with wild tempestuous storms is 
rife ; 

And yet —a little hope can brighten life. 


They say we fling ourselves in wild despair 

Amidst the broken treasures scattered there 

Where all is wrecked, where all once promised 
fair, 

And stab ourselves with sorrow’s two-edged 
knife ; 

And yet —a little patience strengthens life. 


Is it then true, this tale of bitter grief, 

Of mortal anguish finding no relief? 

Lo! midst the winter shines the laurel’s leaf: 
Three Angels share the lot of human strife, 
Three Angels glorify the path of life — 


Love, Hope, and Patience cheer us on our 
way ; 

Love, Hope, and Patience form our spirits’ 
stay : 

Love, Hope, and Patience watch us day by 


ay, 

And bid the desert bloom with beauty vernal 
Until the earthly fades in the eternal. 

K. F. M. S. 


Fraser’s Magazine. 


REQUIESCIT. 


Now cracks a noble heart. Good night, sweet prince ; 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest! 
Hamlet, Act v. Scene 2. 


O NosLe heart ! full heavy on thee lay 

Life’s grievous burden; for thy soul was 

fair, 

And found but foulness in this earthly air ; 
For freedom found a varnished slavery, 
Falsehood for truth, and seeming for to be. 

Yet didst thou struggle on, though worn 

with care, 

And ever strong enticements to despair, 

In darkness, yet still bent the way to see. 

And now, the striving over, there is peace ; 

For thee are no more “ questions ;” not again 

Shalt thou wail out for respite from the pain 

Of this world’s “uses;” where the mean- 

souled cease 

From troubling, thou shalt haven, spirit blest, 

And “ flights of angels sing thee tothy rest.” 
Macmillan’s Magazine. J. W. HALEs. 
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THE MIST. 


THE mist crept over the valley 
Heavy, and chill, and gray ; 
The mist crept into the chamber 

Where she sitteth alone alway. 


The mist crept over the mountain 

Which loomed through its shadow dark, 
And kissed with its cold embraces 

The old oak’s gnarléd bark. 


She cowered close to the fire, 
The flames shot clear and fair, 
They flashed on her pallid features, 
And they saw that the mist was there — 


A mist that is born of sorrow, 
A cloud that is formed of dread, 
Like the faint gray shade that gathers 
Over the face of the dead. 


On them ’tis the sign that showeth 
Life’s conqueror hath descended ; 
On her the mark that telleth 
The life of life is ended. 


The mist will pass off from the valley | 
When spring’s first pulses stir ; 
But the mist that rests on her spirit 
Will never pass off from her. 
Frasers Magazine. 


F. M. S. 


THRICE 


A FAIR child in the standing corn 
Upon a gleamy summer morn, 
Red poppies in her bosom borne ; 


Her hair pale gold of dawning skies, 
Blue depths of innocence her eyes, 
Stirred with a sudden light surprise 


Il. 
A maiden standing pensively 
Beside a silver flashing sea, 
She beareth ocean-flowerets three : 


A sweet face on a stainless heaven, 
Bright hair upon the bright wind driven, 
A foam-bow with its colours seven. 


III, 
A gray sky o’er a river-mead, 
A waving wall of flowery reed, 
White gleams that o’er the low plain speed. 


Hark! some one singeth sweetly there, 
White water-lilies in her hair, ; 

The song’s words are of promise fair. 
Victoria Magazine. A. LEG, 
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ON THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF LORD MACAULAY. . 


From The New Quarterly Review. 
ON THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF LORD 
MACAULAY. 

I PROPOSE to gather up some notes, 
mainly derived from public sources, which 
Ihave made from time to time, on the 
personal history of Lord Macaulay. He 
was one of whom it was repeatediy said 
that he lived his life in public, and his 
private life was only thinly separated 
from his public career. We had hoped 
that before now some family biography 
would have appeared, which might possi- 
bly include not only the Indian journals, 
but the unpublished poem of Waterloo, 
some collections towards the History of 
the French Revolution of 1830, which at 
one time he contemplated writing, and 
some additional deciphered fragments of 
the History. By the lamented death of 
Lady Trevelyan, the prospect seems still 
further removed, unless the honourable 
member for the Border Boroughs should 
take the task inhand. As Mr. Gladstone 
truly said, the English public has an in- 
satiable interest in everything belonging 
to Lord Macaulay. There are one or two 
points both in the earlier and latter part 
of his career, which it would be interest- 
ing to see traced out. Macaulay was a 
Liberal of the Liberals, but there was a 
time when he was a Tory of the Tories. 
Looking over the reports of the Union 
debates at Cambridge some time ago, I 
observe that in earlier times he took a 
strong Tory line. He always took a 
strong Tory line during the Queen Caro- 
line agitation. The noticeable point is 
the suddenness and completeness of his 
alteration of views. The remarkable In- 
dian career of Lord Macaulay, during 
which he was enabled to give very import- 
ant practical effect to his views on edu- 
cation and legislation, is a chapter of 
personal and political history little known 
except to some individuals in some Asia 
Minor of Bath or Cheltenham, where old 
Indians congregate. We have some 
notes on this head, but the subject might 
well demand an essay as full as one of 
his own Indian essays. India occupied 
the centre of his life, and proved the 
turning point of his career. We believe 


that in his last days, when his health was! 
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broken, and his sister was absent in 
Madras, before Sir Charles Trevelyan’s 
unworthy recall, he had seriously con- 
templated rejoining her, and might so 
have closed his life on Indian soil. 

His father, Zachary Macaulay, will 
have his own niche in history, hardly be- 
low his son’s. His mother’s father was 
Mr. Thomas Mills, bookseller and pub- 
lisher, of. Bristol; the name is a well- 
known Bristol name. Thomas Mills had 
a shop in the High Street, just opposite 
that amiable bibliopole’s, Mr. Cottle, who 
proved such a sturdy friend to Southey 
and Coleridge. His printing place was 
ina street off Small Street. The site of 
the place of business is now occupied by 
a bank, the shop having been burnt 
down. The impression of my informant 
was that this conflagration happened in 
Mr. Mills’ time, and we find him with 
more than one business residence. * Ma- 
caulay most probably received his first 
name from his grandfather, Thomas Mills. 
His sister (Lady Trevelyan) received the 
name of Hannah More from the wonder- 
ful old lady who was so closely con- 
nected both with the Mills and the 
Macaulays. The Misses Mills became 
Hannah More’s successors in the school 
in Park Stréet. The old lady passed the 
last years of her life at Windsor Terrace, 
Clifton, where she died, where Macaulay 
would visit her during his occasional so- 
journs in Clifton. 

Macaulay was of Scotch descent, and 
many peculiarities of the Scottish mind 
—especially the clearness and sim- . 
plicity of what stood for his mental 
science —show clearly forth. His grand- 
father was that Mr. John Macaulay, who 
is mentioned in “ Boswell’s Life of John- 
son,” and whom Johnson told, with 
characteristic brusqueness, that he was 
grossly ignorant of human nature. The 
father of this Macaulay was a minister of 
an obscure parish in the Western Isles, 
and from this obscurity the plain pedi- 
gree starts. Zachary Macaulay, the fa- 
ther of the historian, most characteristi- 
cally possessed the ferfervidum in- 
genium Scotorum. Macaulay, unlike Mr. 
Gladstone, who prides himself on his 
Scotch descent, carefully guarded him- 
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self against being called a Scotchman. 
“| had not the honour of being born in 
Scotland, neither was I educated there,” 
he once remarked on a public occasion. 
And again he says, “1 am not a Scotch- 
man by birth or education.” And once 
more, “ That he only visited Scotland as 
a stranger and traveller.” We should 
have thought that it would have been 
with very different feelings that he would 
have visited the home of his fathers, and 
the cradle of his race. The Greek dzocxog 
would have looked on Scotland as the 
mother land, but Macaulay speaks of it 
pretty much as he might of Kamts- 
chatka. The family connection on which 
he most prided himself was merely an 
accidental one with the ancient family of 
the Leicestershire Babingtons, one of 
whom had married his aunt Jean. He 
was born at the family mansion of Roth- 
ley Temple, and in his autobiographical 
poem, written after his defeat at Edin- 
burgh, he alludes to the “ancient cham- 
ber” of the “old mansion.” The house 
once belonged to the Knights Templars, 
and was reputed to be “in the parish of 
Jerusalem.” The intermarriages of the 
iamily are recorded on stained glass on a 
large bow window. The family are en- 
titled to a set of rooms at Cambridge, 
which cannot be otherwise disposed of 
without their permission. In the house 
are preserved the ancient rapier and hel- 
met and constable’s staff with which the 
Babingtons of the day went out at the 
time of the Armada. This may have in- 
fluenced his writing the fine poem of the 
Armada. At the extreme end of the 
great hall of Trinity are the royal arms, 
and below is Queen Elizabeth’s motto, 
Semper eadem. “The glorious Semper 
eadem, the banner of our pride,” as he 
calls it. 

Bristol was a place with which he 
maintained his associations from first to 
last. His mother had been a pupil of 
Hannah More’s, her last pupil, before 
she gave up herschool. As a child he 
used to visit Hannah More, and the old 
lady thought that there was no schoolboy, 
no young man like him. “He ought to 
have competitors. Heis like the prince 
who refused to play with anything but 
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kings.” The design had been to send 
him to Westminster School. At this 
date, however, men of evangelical princi- 
ples were shy of the great public schools, 
perhaps because the great evangelical 
poet had written the “Tirocinium.” So 
he went to one or two private schools; 
and one of his masters exultingly showed 
a friend the very Horace that he used, 
Hannah More wished that “Tom might 
be in Parliament, for then he would beat 
them all.” He and Hannah More did 
not always get on very well together. 
She could not approve of all that he said 
and did when he was in Parliament, and 
is believed to have told him so very 
plainly. But when he stayed at Clifton 
for his health, in his latter days, he would 
speak of her with affection, and point 
out the house where she lived. Ill 
though he was, he would go out and see 
“the St. Vincent Rocks in all their 
beauty,” as he said in one of his letters 
to the late Mr. Black who kindly gave 
me permission to make some use of Ma- 
caulay’s letters to him. At Clifton he 
would visit his relations, the Mills, who 
conducted a very respectable local news- 
paper. 

Although he came up to Cambridge, in 
his eighteenth year, with none of the 
éclat which a public school can confer, 
when he first rose up to construe in class 
— it was a passage in the Perse of As- 
chylus — he was pointed out as likely to 
be the first man of his year. It is inter- 
esting to observe, that one year he ob- 
tained a prize for the best essay on the 
conduct and character of William the 
Third—an incident which may have 
helped towards his future line of study. 
In his reading, he widely diverged from 
the course of Cambridge mathematical 
study, which in those days had the unfair 
effect of debarring him from the highest 
classical honours. He distinguished him- 
self in literature and oratory, and Lord 
Brougham sent him, through his father, a 
good deal of advice about oratory, which 
young Macaulay studied and surpassed. 
There is a book; now very scarce, entitled 
Conversations at Cambridge, which pur- 
ports to give some specimens of Macau- 
lay’s Union speeches. The declamation 
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against Cromwell belongs to those very 
early days in which he wasa Tory. Its 
internal evidence places the authorship 
beyond a doubt, and it becomes a ques- 
tion how the speeches found their way 
into this obscure book. Either they 
must have been furnished by Macaulay, 
or they were reprinted as a pamphlet 
for private circulation, as I have known 
done at the Oxford Union. This is not, 
however, the impression of the author 
of the book, who told me, that in the 
lapse of years he had forgotten the 
sources from which he obtained these 
speeches. To his contributions at this 
date to Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, so 
great is the value-attached, that nearly all 
his juvenile pieces, as in the case of 
Tennyson, have been reprinted. His por- 
trait is sketched at this time by his friend 
Mr. Moultrie, in one of his poems : — 


Little graced 
With aught of manly beauty — short, obese, 
Rough featured, coarse complexion, with lank 
hair 
And small grey eyes . . 
Unmusical., 


. his voice abrupt, 


He was not over scrupulous ; to him 
There was no pain like silence — no constraint 
So dull as unanimity. 


His heart was pure and simple as a child’s 

Unbreathed on by the world—in friendship 
warm, 

Confiding, generous, constant. 


Nor was it only in literature that he made 


his début. Between taking his degree 
and achieving his fellowship. he made a 
great anti-slavery speech at the Freema- 
sons’ Hall, which, though unreported by 
the Zimes, was alluded to both by the 
Quarterly and the Edinburgh.  Alto- 
gether, this is a very remarkable position 
for a young Bachelor of Arts to have 
taken up before he attained his fellowship. 

He was called to the bar in 1826, and 
went the Northern Circuit. Those were 
the great days of the Northern Circuit, 
when it was attended by Brougham, Scar- 
lett, Tindal, Williams, Coltman, Alder- 
son. He also went to Quarter Sessions, 
which had then the character, which it is 
fast losing, of being an avenue to dis- 
tinction at the bar. His business, how- 
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ever, was of the scantiest. He convicted 
a boy of stealing a parcel of cocks and 
hens, and that was about the amount of 
it. Still Macaulay belonged to the polit- 
ical party that was now prosperous, and 
it was determined to do something for 
him. We have no doubt but his father 
Zachary, and the friends with whom he 
acted, were perfectly sincere in their zeal 
for the abolition of slavery, and would 
have been true to the cause, as in years 
gone by, amid all difficulties and obsta- 
cles. But Abolition was found to be an 
exceedingly popular election cry, and it 
was turned to sharp political purposes. 
“Young Macaulay” was described in 
those days as the son of “ old Macaulay ;” 
and in course of time, when their friends 
were in, both “young Macaulay” and 
“old Macaulay” got places. Sidney 
Smith asked Lady Grey to get the Whigs 
to make Macaulay Solicitor-general. 
That legal experience about the cocks 
and hens furnished too narrow a basis for 
such a distinction. But he was made one 
of the seventy Commissioners of Bank- 
ruptcy — Lord Westbury once said they 
were Called the Chancellor’s Septuagint 
—and it must be said that this system of 
commissioners, though derided and abol- 
ished, did the bankruptcy work at least 
as well as it has ever been done since. 
His great legal appointment was when he 
was made Legal Member of the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta; but I believe he al- 
ways consistently denied the soft im- 
peachment that he was a lawyer. 

In the old days young men of con- 
spicuous ability were sought for as po- 
litical recruits by leaders of parties, and 
at times promising young men at the 
universities were watched, marked out 
for future eminence, and returned to 
Parliament by political sponsors and pa- 
trons. Reform legislation, with many at- 
tendant advantages, has closed the doors 
of the House to this class of political as- 
pirants — young men who are thinkers 
and readers, and have taken to politics as 
the serious business of their lives. It is 
hard to see how men of the character and 
belongings of Macaulay, Canning, and 
Gladstone, can have a2 political career 
open to them in the future, in what some 
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think is fast becoming a “Chamber of 
Mediocrity.” 

Returned for Calne, for which, as Mr. 
Bright once said, Lord Lansdowne could 
send up his coachman or valet, he soon 
laid the foundation of a solid Parliament- 
ary reputation. In his’second Session 
the Reform agitation, owing mainly to 
the French Revolution, had reached its 
height. For two years Macaulay was a 
great popular orator. He had not “ Scor- 
pion Stanley’s” inborn genius for de- 
bates, but for a set oration there was no 
man who excelled him. Amid all the 
flood of Reform oratory his are the only 
speeches that have taken permanent rank 
in literature, and are still worthy of care- 
ful study. There was no orator more 
distinctly and emphatically before the 
country; there was no one for whom 
there existed a larger amount of sympa- 
thy and admiration. If he had continued 
in this country, he might have had a real 
chance of becoming Premier, a much 
better chance than the then member for 
Shrewsbury, Mr. Disraeli, who.was much 
slower in achieving Parliamentary dis- 
tinction. 

In the general election after the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill, Mr. Macaulay was 
elected to Leeds. The circumstances 


were remarkable, and gave rise to a good 


deal of Macaulay correspondence. It 
was known for a year and a half that 
Leeds was to have its representative, and 
for all this long time there was a process 
of electioneering. There are several 
batches of Macaulay correspondence to 
which we shall, in order of date, briefly 
call attention. Electioneering corre- 
spondence, mainly at Leeds, forms one 
batch; correspondence with Mr. Glad- 
stone is another; correspondence with 
Bishop Phillpots is another; corres- 
pondence with Mr. Lathbury is another ; 
correspondence with the late Mr. Black 
isanother. This mass of correspondence 
— where we deal with the personal 
though not the private element — has re- 
ceived publication ; but in such diverse 
and sometimes recondite ways, that it 
has never been examined asawhole. I 
unearthed the first set of letters, with a 
good deal of parallel electioneering speak- 
ing, in the Leeds local papers. These 
letters, with the accompanying speeches 
and incidents, would be valuable ele- 
ments in Afémoires pour servir a l His- 
tcire, and give a striking view of a con- 
tested election before the comparative 
quietude of our ballot day. It must be 
recollected that Macaulay was a coura- 
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geous and consistent supporter of the 
ballot in days when it was regarded as the 
most extreme and dangerous of political 
experiments. The correspondence shows 
acurious and remarkable phase of the 
election. Mr. Macaulay writes long let- 
ters to one or other of his supporters. 
Those letters are promptly reprinted, and 
become virtually addresses to the elect- 
ors. They are aslongas Mr. Gladstone’s 
recent address to the electors of Green- . 
wich. They illustrate his own saying 
that the tendency of letters from the In- 
dia Office — where he then held an ap- 
pointment — is to become essay writing. 
There is an amount of argumentation, an 
elevation of tone, in these letters almost 
without a parallel in the history of elec- 
tions, unless we except Burke’s letter to 
the electors of Bristol. 
On one occasion he writes : 


I do not wish to obtain a singie vote under 
false pretences. Under the old system, I 
have never been the flatterer of the great ; 
under the new system I will not be the flatterer 
of the people. The truth, or what appears to 
me to be such, may sometimes be distasteful 
to those whose good opinion I most value. I 
shall nevertheless always abide by it, and 
trust to their good sense, to their second 
thoughts, to the force of reason, and the prog- 
ress of time. If, after all, their decision 
should be unfavourable to me, I shall submit 
to that decision with fortitude and good hu- 
mour. It is not necessary to my happiness 
that I should sit in Parliament; but it is 
necessary to my happiness that I should pos- 
sess, in Parliament or out of it, the conscious- 
ness of having done what is right. 


This language is very similar to that 
which he subsequently held towards the 
electors of Edinburgh. 

In the contest for Leeds he was pitted 
against Mr. Michael Thomas Sadler, who 
ought always to be gratefully remembered 
by the operative classes in this country 
as the author of the Ten Hours’ Bill. 
Macaulay had handled him roughly in 
the Edinburgh Review, and handled him 
roughly in the contest. “I look on the 
Factory Bill,” he said, “though I admit 
the propriety of regulating the labour of 
children, as a quack medicine.” In this 
election all the old amenities were pre- 
served. On one occasion Macaulay 
spoke from the top of a coach, and when 
people began to climb the coach, though 
with coats completely rent, he had to beat 
a retreat. He repeatedly spoke in the 
town and in the out townships ; at times 
with the accompaniment of a band of 
music and a free fight. Before the elec- 
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tion came off he was advanced to the 
post of Secretary to the Board of Con- 
trol with £1800 a-year, and was, of course, 
represented by his opponents as a “ place- 
man” and a “hireling.” The nomina- 
tion day was in the finest old British 
style. Brickbats and bludgeons were 
freely used; a huge skeleton was dis- 
played on a banner, holding up the Anat- 
omy Bill, which he had supported; a 
band struck up to drown his voice, which 
caused him to reduce his-speech to a 
bow, and the statement that he should 
reserve his remarks; and finally there 
was a tremendous riot, which Macaulay 
attributed to the Blues, and the Blues to 
the Yellows. Finally he stood second on 
the poll, with a majority of several 
hundreds over Sadler, and the Yellows 
rejoiced at their public dinners over their 
“superhuman member.” 

They were rather annoyed when the 
“superhuman member ” vacated his seat 
at the end of the first Session of the re- 
formed Parliament. In that Session, and 
in its immense and important agitation, 
he had greatly distinguished himself. On 
one occasion he grappled with O’Connell 
himself in an entirely extempore speech, 
which elicited a storm of applause. He 
seems to have lost the faculty of extem- 
poraneous speech after his long absence 
in India, and to have confined himself to 
set orations. He had a most important 
share in the great Indian legislation of 
1833. But the House of Commons will 
never take a proper interest in India, and 
his speech—both O’Connell and the 
Speaker extolled it as one of the best 
ever heard —was delivered to almost 
empty benches. He was now a special 
authority on India, and was offered very 
high office there if he chose to go out. 

Mr. Macaulay went out to India in 
1834. It has been sometimes erroneous- 
ly said, that his office had been specially 
created for him by the East India Act of 
the preceding year. He was the Legal 
Member of the Council, and was after- 
wards nominated Chief of the Law Com- 
mission. This is an office which, in re- 
cent years, Mr. Forsyth has declined, 
and Mr. Fitzjames Stevens resigned. 
The complaint made about him from the 
very first, when expressed in homely 
phrase, was, that he was bumptious. The 
directors gave him a dinner on the eve- 
ning of the day when he was sworn in; 
and one who was present observed that 
he rather gave himself the air of Lycur- 
gus, as if he were about, for the first 
time, to favour the anxious natives of 





India with the blessings of legislation. 
He seems not to have fully grasped Hin- 
doo character, for on an early occasion 
he said, that the phenomenon which 
struck an observer, and most damped his 
hope of being able to serve the people, 
was their own apathy and passiveness. 
The observer was, no doubt, himself. He 
went out in the “ Asia,” accompanied by 
his sister, the late Lady Trevelyan. A 
lady, on board ship with him on one of 
his voyages, tells me that he much ir- 
ritated some young men by graciously 
telling them they might smoke if they 
liked, which they were quite prepared to 
do, without “ Bab Mac Bahauder’s ” per- 
mission. He was also accredited with 
having said, within forty-eight hours of 
his landing, that, if he had his own way, 
not a court of English law should exist 
in India. The Indian paper traced him 
from Madras to the Neilgherries, and 
from the Neilgherries to Calcutta. The 
society of Calcutta is bright with vaude- 
villes, operas, and all the European amuse- 
ments ; and Mrs. Atkinson’s musical 7e- 
union is thinly attended in consequence 
of a dinner party at Mr. Macaulay’s. 
We hear how his Highness the Nabob of 
the Carnatic paid him a visit, and how he 
went to an entertainment at our Dwarko- 
nath Tagore, who gave ices, champagne, 
coloured lights, in “ rooms, rich in more 
than the fabled magnificence of the East, 
combined with the statuary and decora- 
tions of Western art.” One of the In- 
dian papers says of his career : —“ Mr. 
Macaulay had no privacy, if we may use 
the term. He was always as if before 
the public, and whether at the Town-hall, 
or a Berra Kounah in Chowringee, he 
was ever the same — it was always talkee 
for talkee with him. It may be, however, 
that he possessed one grand redeeming 
feature: he was frank and open in his 
dislike or indifference. He contemned 
public opinion, and was indifferent to, or 
disliked society, and he took no pains to 
conceal the one or the other.” At the 
same time, some of his after-dinner 
speeches, notably one that he made on 
St. Andrew’s day, were as genial and elo- 
quent as any which he published himself, 
or which others published for him. He 
took almost unnecessary pains to explain. 
that he had only visited Scotland as a. 
stranger and a traveller; but then he 
proceeds to speak eloquently of _ its. 
beauties. One sentence appears to have: 
particularly struck his Calcutta auditory.. 
The newspaper report says, that its con- 
clusion was lost amid cheers; but in the 
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next number the rhetorical sentence is 
complete, and makes one suspect that 
Macaulay good-naturedly helped the re- 
porter: “The common traveller, as he 
wanders through that country, follows 
the course of some meandering brook, 
which, in one place, he finds surrounded 
by scenes of the rudest and wildest 
nature; and, going a little further, he 
finds the water of the same brook the 
moving principle of a vast manufactory, 
and the roar of the cataract mingling with 
the tnunders of mechanical power.” 

Still Macaulay was by far the most un- 
popular legal member of council ever sent 
out to Calcutta. The journalists con- 
sidered themselves slighted by him; 
probably Macaulay considered that there 
was an immeasurable difference between 
a Calcutta journalist and an “ Edinburgh 
Reviewer.” In these days he was still 
working for the “Edinburgh ;” he sent 
his Bacon article across the seas. The 
legislation for which he was justly held 
mainly responsible, was very obnoxious 
to many. The Act, technically known as 
Act number Eleven, and popularly known 
as the Black Act, caused much umbrage. 
It was a law rescinding the former statute 
law, whereby the right of appeal by Brit- 
ish-born subjects to the supreme court 
was affirmed. The effect of this revision 
would be that Indian and British subjects 
‘would stand on the same legal footing. 
‘We have no doubt that Macaulay would 
especially rejoice in any obloquy that 
might be occasioned by this just, liberal, 
and impartial enactment. Ever since the 
‘time of Warren Hastings, it had been a 
‘favourite idea with Indian malcontents to 
threaten impeachment against men high 
‘in office ; and although this was not act- 
mally done in Macaulay’s case, indigna- 
tion meetings were held, funds were 
raised, and a paid agent was sent to Eng- 
land to protest and remonstrate. The 
“Times ” subsequently thus summed up 
the matter: —“ The learned gentleman 
has so contrived it, that, by virtue of the 
exercise of his power as a whig-radical 
codifier, he has thrown the whole Euro- 
pean community of British Indiainto a 
state of exasperation and confusion; 
leaving the scene of his reckless experi- 
ment, and his unblushing emolument, with 
the renown of being, as a member of 
society more disliked, and as a_ public 
functionary more execrated, than any 
Englishman who ever left the shores of 
the Thames to visit those of the Ganges.” 

In a separate work { have given some 
account and analysis of that famous piece 
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of jurisprudence, the Penal Code, which 
Macaulay mainly and in most part entire- 
ly drew up. This occupied:his best at- 
tention for some of the best years of his 
life, and was about the only practical di- 
rection in which he turned his immense 
powers. This Code has never been 
printed in a popular form, and exists only 
as a Blue Book, but it contains some of 
Macauley’s most characteristic writing. 
This important document consists of (1) 
Prefatory Letter to the Governor-Gen- 
eral, (2) the body of the Code, with ex- 
planations, exceptions, and _ illustra- 
tion, (3) Notes numbered from A. to R. 
The copious use of illustrations is 
pointed out as a striking peculiarity 
of the Code, which was designed to be 
at once a Statute Book, and a collection 
of decided cases. We suppose, however, 
that this was the first time in legal his- 
tory, in which a set of imaginary cases, 
which might almost be called “ Sketches 
of Stories,” were deliberately given as 
legal precedents. The illustrations strike 
us as indicating very strongly that Ma- 
caulay had not a judicial mind in the 
same way that the judicial faculty could 
have been predicated of Jeremy Ben- 
tham or John Austin. Some of these 
illustrations, which are to be considered 
as decided cases, offend against the wise 
maxim, “de minimis non curat lex;” 
some refer in most serious tragic spirit to 
practical jokes ; others are merely sensa- 
tional and picturesque bits of stories. 
The legislation respecting practical jokes 
is simply absurd. We believe that in his 
youth Macaulay was subjected to annoy- 
ances of this kind; there is a story of his 
having been forcibly held down and 
shaved by some of his schoolfellows. 


Z is sitting in a moored boat onariver. A 
unfastened the moorings, and thus intention- 
ally causes the boat to drift down the stream. 
Here A intentionally causes motion to Z, and 
he does this by disposing substances in such a 
manner that the motion is produced without 
any other act on any person’s part. A has 
therefore intentionally used force to Z, and if 
he has done this without Z’s consent, in order 
to the committing of any offence, or intending 
or knowing it to be likely that this use of 
force may cause injury, fear, or annoyance to 
Z, A has committed an assault. 


Here are some further instances of the 
sorrows of Z, and the ruffianism of A: — 


A threatens to set a savage dog at Z, if Z 
goes along a path along which Z has a right 
to go. Zisthus prevented going along that 
path. A wrongfully restrains Z, 
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In the last illustration, if the dog be not 
really savage, but if A voluntarily causes Z to 
think that it is savage, and thereby prevents Z 
from going along the path, A wrongfully re- 
strains Z. 

Zis bathing. A pours into the bath water 
which he knows to be boiling. Here A in- 
tentionally, by his own bodily power, causes 
such motion in the boiling water as brings 
that water into contact with Z, or with other 
water so situated that such contact must 
affect Z’s sense of feeling. A has therefore 
intentionally used force to Z, and if he has 
done this without Z’s consent, intending or 
knowing it to be likely that he may thereby 
cause injury, fear, or annoyance to Z, A has 
committed an assault. 


Here is the case of Lady Macbeth care- 
fully transferred to the law book : — 


A, after wounding a person with a knife 
goes into the room where Z is sleeping, smears 
Z’s clothes with blood, and lays the knife 
under Z’s pillow, intending not only that sus- 
piciun may be turned away from himself, but 
also that Z may be convicted of voluntarily 
causing grievous hurt. A is liable to punish- 
ment as a fabricator of false evidence. 


The following might serve as a sensa- 
tional incident in one of Miss Braddon’s 
novels. In fact, we believe that more 
than one story-teller has used it : — 


Suppose it to be proved to the entire con- 
viction of acriminal court that Z, the deceased, 
was in a very critical state of health ; that A, 
the heir to Z’s property, had been informed by 
Z’s physicians that Z’s recovery absolutely de- 
pended on his being kept quiet in mind, and 
that the smallest mental excitement would en- 
danger his life ; that A immediately broke into 
Z’s sick-room, and told him a dreadful piece 
of intelligence, which was a pure invention ; 
that Z went into fits, and» died on -the spot ; 
that A had afterwards boasted of having 
cleared the way for himself to a good property 
by this artifice; these things being fully 
proved, no judge could doubt that A had vol- 
untarily caused the death of Z; nor do we 
perceive any reason for not punishing A in 
the same manner in which he would have been 
punished if he had mixed arsenic in Z’s medi- 
cine. 

Here are one or two bookish offences 
which have a strong Macaulay tinge 
about them : — 


A being exasperared at a passage in a book 
which is lying on the counter of Z, a book- 
seller, snatches it up and tears it to pieces. 
A has not committed theft, as he has not 
acted fraudulently, though he may have com- 
mitted criminal trespass and mischief. 

A takes up a book belonging to Z, and reads 
it, not having any right over the book, and not 
having the consent of any person entitled to 
authorize A so todo. A trespasses, 
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This strikes us as hard lines upon A, 
anda sort of rule which would fall heavily 
on all bookworms, Macaulay himself in- 
cluded. 

On the whole, we are not very greatly 
impressed with the Code. A high legal 
authority pronounced it “impracticable, 
faulty, in short, absolutely valueless.” 
In point of fact, it slumbered for 2 long 
time, and a writer in the Calcutta Eng- 
lishman says, that, had his Penal Code 
been put in force at the time he draughted 
it, instead of being beneficial, it would 
have been mischievous in its effects ; and 
had it at any time been adopted iu the 
form in which he left it, it would have 
broken down almost as soon as it was 
promulgated. 

In another direction, however, Macau- 
lay permanently set his mark on Indian 
institutions. When he arrived in Cal- 
cutta, the education question was ex- 
citing as much keen discussion as re- 
cently did the 25th clause among our- 
selves. The contest was between the 
Anglicists and the Orientalists on the 
Board of Public Instruction. Before 
his arrival, the Orientalists had had 
it all their own way, but he completely 
reversed the tables. Ten thousand a 
year had been spent in publishing Ori- 
ental texts, in translating English books 
into Arabic and Sanscrit, and remunerat- 
ing learned natives. The Orientalists were 
for maintaining the statu guo. The An- 
glicists held that it would be a good thing 
if all the Sanscrit and Arabic books were 
destroyed, and the learned natives “ them- 
selves eliminated,” and urged that the 
funds should be spent on the promotion 
of Western literature, languages, and sci- 
ence. Macaulay threw himself with char- 
acteristic vehemence into the Anglicists’ 
side. Macaulay had been in India only 
a few months, when on Feb. 2, 1835, he 
issued his celebrated Education Minute, 
“ A minute which will live in the memory 
of all interested in the education of the 
people of India, probably as long as the 
language in which it was written.” “I 
conceive,” he said, “that we have at 
present no right to the respectable name 
of a Board of Public Instruction. We 
are a Board for wasting public money; 
for printing books which are of less value 
than the paper on which they are printed 
was while it was blank; for giving artifi- 
cial encouragement to absurd history, 
absurd metaphysics, absurd physic, and 
absurd theology; for raising up a band 
of scholars who find their scholarships 
an incumbrance and a blemish, who live 
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on the public while they are receiving 
their education, and whose’ education. is 
so utterly useless, that when they have 
received it, they must either starve or 
live on the public all the rest of their 
lives.” He speaks of the value of mod- 
ern literature in a manner remarkably 
parallel with his language on the same 
subject in his essay on Sir William Tem- 
pie. He appeals as an example to Rus- 
sia, “which in the time of our grand- 
fathers was probably behind the Punjab, 
may, in the time of our grandchildren, be 
pressing close on France and Britain in 
this career of improvement. And how 
was this change effected? Not by flat- 
tering national prejudices, not by feeding 
the mind of young Muscovites with the 
old woman’s stories which his rude 
fathers had believed; not by filling his 
head with lying legends about St. Nicho- 
las ; not by encouraging him to study the 
great question, whether the world was or 
was not created on the 13th of Septem- 
ber ; not by calling him a learned native 
when he has mastered all these points of 
knowledge ; but by teaching him those 
foreign languages in which the greatest 
mass of information had been laid up, 
and thus putting all that information 
within his reach. The languages of 
Western Europe civilized Russia: I can- 
not doubt that they will do for the Hin- 
doo what they have done for the Tartar.” 
Macaulay carried the day. He trium- 
phantly carried the Governor-General 
and the Council along with him, and 
an ordinance was promulgated which 
changed the entire system. It was 
through his influence that a system of 
Public Instruction was _ promulgated, 
which with the railway and the telegraph 
have changed the face of this country, 
and the natives can now enter the civil 
service and sit on the bench with Eng- 
lish judges. This was a great achieve- 
ment, and we see that the most active 
years of his life, so far from being practi- 
cally fruitless as some imperfectly in- 
formed writers have said, have been 
fraught with far-reaching results. The 
people of India have lived under the in- 
fluence of the famous Education Minute 
ever since Lord Auckland’s time. At 
the same time that its great material 
benefits have been admitted, it has also 
been sharply criticised. It did what 


ought to have been done, but at the same 
time it discarded what ought not to have 
been discarded. Macaulay obviously did 
wrong in looking at the question as one 
of the comparative value of literatures. 
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To discard Sanscrit and Arabic from In- 
dian studies, would be like discarding 
Norman-French and Anglo-Saxon from 
English literature, and the natives of In- 
dia had a right to insist that their early 
language and literature should be re- 
spected, preserved, and studied. This 
should have been done, and might not 
necessarily have prevented the encour- 
agement and development of the study of 
Western literature. 

While Mr. Macaulay was making his 
homeward voyage from India, he had the 
misfortune of losing his father, the cele- 
brated Zachary Macaulay. He came to 
England by the “Lord Hungerford,” in 
June, 1838, shortly before the coronation ; 
his father had died in the previous month. 
He very soon went abroad, and travelled 
for atime in Italy. During this Italian 
tour he carefully worked up the localities 
which are mentioned in the “ Lays of 
Ancient Rome.” This was characteristic 
of Macaulay. The readers of the History 
will recall various localities, such as the 
shores of Torbay, Sedgemoor, Glencoe, 
which are carefully sketched from mi- 
nute personal observation. He would 
sometimes take up his abode for weeks 
together, an unnoted visitant, in the 
neighbourhood of famous sites. All our 
realistic historians do the same thing, as 
may easily be seen in the cases of such 
writers as Froude and Freeman. The 
Italian tour was merely a prelude to the 
return to public life. He was gathering 
up his energies for a spring. He had 
not been at home many months before 
he was offered the post of Judge Advo- 
cate. This was declined, and it was 
stated in, the papers that he would accept 
nothing that did not bring with it a seat 
in the Cabinet. In the meantime he was 
brought in for Edinburgh. He told Mr. 
Black that he would not spend more than 
£500 on the election, and he did not in 
the least care if he was notelected. “I 
dislike the restraints of official life ; I love 
freedom, leisure, and letters. Salary is 
no object to me, for my income, though 
small, is sufficient for a man who has no 
ostentatious tastes.” 

He had only been in Parliament one 
session when he became Secretary-at- 
War in the recess. He and Mr. Shiel, 
who had also accepted high office, went 
to Windsor Castle to be sworn in as 
members of the Privy Council. “These 
men Privy Councillors!” exclaimed the 
“Times.” ‘ These men petted at Wind- 
sor Castle! Faugh! Why, they are 
hardly fit to fill up the vacancies that 
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have occurred by the lamented deaths of 
her Majesty’s two favourite monkeys.” 
We have certainly improved the style of 
our political amenities since that date. 
His seat being vacated by his acceptance 
of office, he had to seek re-election at 
Edinburgh, and dated his address “ Wind- 
sor Castle, October 1, 1839.” This was 
rather in bad taste. The papers talked 
about Mr. Macaulay’s “little place in 
Berkshire.” Sir Robert Peel alluded 
with much irony to it. “ From the proud 
keep of Windsor you proclaimed your 
fidelity to them, not from the gratifi- 
cation of any vulgar personal vanity, 
but from the firm resolution that truth 
should be spoken in high places, and 
that from the palace of kings the comfort- 
able tidings of Radical Reform should be 
conveyed by a voice of authority.” Sir 
Robert described Mr. Macaulay as 
“panting for distinction.” In this de- 
bate on vote of want of confidence, Ma- 
caulay unguardedly spoke of himself as 
“the first Cabinet Minister who had ad- 
dressed the House,” and Lord Stanley 
raised a cheer and laugh by alluding to 
the “first Cabinet Minister.” 

In the recess Lord Holland died. Ma- 
caulay’s famous description of Holland 
House will be recollected, and Holland 
House has no more brilliant memories 
than his own. Judge Talfourd describes 
him then as one “in whose vast and joy- 
ous memory all the mighty past lived and 
glowed anew.” Macaulay was a prince 
in what is now almost the lost art of con- 
versation. His power consisted in the 
knowledge of detail, the unrivalled col- 
location of facts, the picturesque group- 
ing of historical and literary circum- 
stances, and a certain dow-wow style, in 
which he was not very different from the 
sesquipedalian Johnson. In the recent 
charming work on Holland House, the 
Princess Marie Lichstenstein tells us 


how Lady Holland could snub him, who 


could snub every one else. She would 
tap the table, and say, ‘“ Now, Macaulay, 
we have had enough of this.” Macau- 
lay’s talk had a tendency torun into mon- 
ologue. There are authentic stories how 
people have been known to go to sleep 
under it. Sydney Smith called him a book 
in breeches, and thought it a matter of 
congratulation that he had sometimes dr7/- 
liant flashes of silence. Macaulay could 


seldom produce a don mot such as Syd-;some length. 
was quite silent when the question still 


ney Smith could throw off in profusion. 
One rather good thing I remember. A 
man I know was discussing with him the 
merits of a certain popular preacher. 
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The preacher was rather of the Charles 
Honeyman kind, noted for ringletted 
hair, anda waving of hands. “He is a 
hypocrite,” said Macaulay. “No,” an- 
swered his friend, “he is not that; he is 
only affected.” “And what is affecta- 
tion,” answered Macaulay, ‘‘but hypoc- 
risyin trifles?” It was chiefly by the 
eloquence of his conversation and by his 
varied infinite information, that Macau- 
lay’s table-talk might vie with Selden’s or 
Coleridge’s. When he was staying at 
Glasgow once, the conversation at his 
host’s table turned on the subject of jew- 
els. Macaulay gave a minute account of 
all the regalia of Europe. He prided 
himself on his memory, and perhaps 
nothing mortified him more than a fail- 
ure of memory. He has been seen to 
shed tears when he could not finish a 
quotation which he had commenced. 
This happened once when he was stay- 
ing at Cambridge. He delighted in re- 


calling his Cambridge days, and especial- 


ly in talking about poor “Walker of 
Trinity.” He told the story of the Cole 
Deum church. It is rather a good one. 
A man named Cole left some money to a 
church, on condition that his name ap- 
peared on the sacred edifice. This ap- 
peared to be an insuperable difficulty, but 
it was solved by a Cambridge wit sug- 
gesting that the words Cole Deum might 
be an appropriate inscription above the 
porch. And so it remains. 

The general election of 1841 went very 
distinctly against the Ministry, even more 
so than the election of 1874. It was 
hopeless to raise any further difficulties 
about the Ladies of the Bedchamber. 
They had to go at last. He said, that at 
the final dinner, when the Queen and the 
ladies were present, scarcely a word was 
spoken, and that tears and regrets after- 
wards broke forth without restraint. Mr. 
Macaulay was re-elected without a con- 
test ; more fortunate than many of the 
late Ministerialists ; more fortunate than 
he was in later years. Next year he 
brought out the “ Lays.” They had been 
written, not inappropriately, in the War 
Office. A great deal of literature — nota- 
bly that by the two Mills — has been pro- 
duced in public offices, between ten and 
four. Very soon after the meeting of 
Parliament, the question of the Corn 
Laws cropped up, on which he spoke at 
It is remarkable that he 


more prominently emerged in the last 
session of this memorable Parliament. 
He spoke much about India; and on this 
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subject he would speak with peculiar 
authority. He vehemently attacked Lord 
Ellenborough, and counselled the Board 
of Directors not to hesitate to recall 
him; and the Directors practically acted 
on his advice. 

Coming back to the connection be- 
tween Edinburgh and Macaulay, it must 
be owned that Edinburgh stultified itself 
completely. While both its members 
voted in favour of the Maynooth grant, it 
was only against Mr. Macaulay that its 
chief wrath was excited. He was re- 
elected on taking office in 1847, but it 
was known that the great fight would 
come off at the general election close at 
hand. The “bray of Exeter Hall” was 
not forgotten. It was a singularly ungra- 
cious remark, especially when we recol- 
lect that, speaking historically, his own 
father had been one of the brayers of 
Exeter Hall, and that in younger days he 
himself had brayed a little on his own ac- 
count, in company with the now despised 
Evangelicals. He was thrown out by a 
very large majority. In his farewell letter 
to the electors, he said, “I shall always 
be proud to think that I once enjoyed 
your favour, but permit me to say, I shall 
remember not less proudly how I risked 
and how I lost it.” He felt very keenly 
that day of “tumult, strife, defeat.” In 
the autobiographical poem written on the 
occasion, he makes his good genius say, 
with more spiteful expression than such 
a personage should employ — 


Amidst the din of all things fell and vile, 
Hate’s yell, and envy’s hiss, and folly’s bray, 

Remember me ; and with an unforced smile 
See riches, baubles, flatterers, pass away. 


He could easily have been returned for 
another place, but he was resolved that 
if he could not sit for Edinburgh, he 
would not sit at all—very different to 
Mr. Gladstone, who, with much common 
sense, hardly cares for what place he 
sits, and would have sat for Oxford with 
a majority of one. Six years later, Ed- 
inburgh condemned and stultified itself 
by returning him, without solicitation, at 
the head of the poll. 

Every one was glad when Macaulay 
was returned once more, and most people 
thought that he had been unworthily ex- 
cluded. But Edinburgh, as a municipal- 
ity, had exhibited the most absurd incon- 
sistency. We believe that Macaulay felt 
his exclusion very keenly, although he pro- 
fessed to be evencontent. It was almost 
a national disaster that he should be ab- 
sent from Parliament during the few re- 
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maining years in which he might have 
mingled actively in its councils. After 
his return, he only made two speeches ia 
the House. It was a curious and -excit- 
ing scene—indeed, one of the most 
memorable occasions in Parliamentary 
history — when he rose once more, and 
by his single influence threw out a bill 
which had nearly reached its last stage. 
He only made one other speech ; and it 
is remarkable that his final subject was 
India, and his final words recall the lan- 
guage of the Education Minute: “I can 
only say for myself, with regard to this 
question, that, in my opinion, we shall 
not secure or prolong our dominion in 
India by attempting to exclude the na- 
tives of that country from a share in its 
government, or by attempting to discour- 
age their study of Western Jearning ; and 
I will only say further that, however that 
may be, I will never consent to keep 
them ignorant in order to keep them man- 
ageable, or to govern them in ignorance 
in order to govern them long.” Once or 
twice he had intended to speak in the 
House of Lords, but he never did so. 

I have made some reference to Lord 
Macaulay’s published correspondence, 
and a few additional notes may be per- 
mitted. I once submitted a letter of his 
to a person who professed to tell charac- 
ter by the handwriting. According to 
this individual, the handwriting was that 
of a dull, ignorant person, and the dis- 
may was great when I raised my hand 
and showed the name of the writer. The 
late Mr. Lathbury, of Bristol, a great 
authority on the subject of the “ Nonju- 
ror,” showed me an extremely interesting 
correspondence that passed between him 
and Lord Macaulay on this subject. By 
my advice, the “Correspondence” was 
published in the old “ Literary Gazette,” 
where it may be disinterred by the curi- 
ous. The remarkable circumstance about 
itis that Macaulay, who, as Lord Mel- 
bourne said, “always made so cocksure ” 
about everything, made some distinct ad- 
missions of failibility. Mr. Lathbury, a 
learned, quiet, hard-working man, was 
much pleased in showing me Macaulay's 
letters, and the copy of the “ History” 
which he sent him. Mr. Gladstone, in 
his “ Chapter of Autobiography,” gives a 
brief but interesting correspondence be- 
tween him and Macaulay. The essay 


followed by the letter seems somewhat 
to have disturbed Mr. Gladstone’s mind 
on the subject of Church and State, but 
even in 1868 he does not fully coincide 
with his reasoning. The year after Ma- 
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“is impartial ;” “ What the deuce is an 
impartial style ?” asks Macaulay. 

Lord Orrery apologizes for having in- 
serted these “scraps of letters.” Ma- 
cauliy annotates: “ To think of the im- 
pudence of a fellow who makes an apol- 
ogy for printing these interesting letters 
of eminent men, and makes none for in- 
flicting 300 pages of his own trash on 
us.” He writes against Orrery’s criticism 
of “ Gulliver’s Travels :” “ All nonsense 
together. You have not the faintest no- 
tion of S.’s design.” At times he appears 
to relent. He owns that some lines of 
Orrery’s are better than he expected, and 
writes at one place that this is the first 
sensible remark he has seen. But his 
general verdict on the last page is “ most 
contemptible trash.” Lord Orrery says 
of his great relative, “Who could pre- 
vail upon himself to ridicule so good a 
man as Mr. Boyle?” Macaulay an- 
notates: “ There is a Boyle who is en- 
titled to no such protection.” 

These marginalia have some genuine 
contributions to the subject. On one 
statement of the author’s Macaulay says: 
“Orrery was very ill informed. The 


minister would doubtless have been glad 
to do anything for S., but I am inclined 
to think that the place which S. occupied 
in the Tory party, though far higher than 


that which Orrery assigns to him, was 
below that which he stated, and perhaps 
fancied that he occupied.” On turning 
to another book annotated by Macaulay, 
“ Harris’s Hermes,” we find that he does 
not at all go into the subject matter, for 
which he had little mental affinity, but 
indulges after his manner in verbal criti- 
cisms. He has written on the title page, 
“a poor, bad book.” This it certainly is 
not; Lord Malmesbury has no such rea- 
son to be ashamed of his ancestor. It 
never seems to have occurred to his 
mind that he might himself be exposed 
to the same merciless criticism that he 
was always so ready to bestow on others. 
Yet there is a large and increasing body of 
criticism that has steadily fastened upon 
Lord Macaulay’s writings ; has impugned 
various of his statements and conclusions, 
and threatens seriously to impeach his 
character for fairness and impartiality. 

A good deal of interest has been ex- 
cited on the subject of Lord Macaulay’s 
religion. A clergyman wrote a_ book 
after his decease,in which he said that 
the question of his eternal salvation was 
a matter “of much interest.” Mr. Pres- 
ton, his evangelical tutor, reported how 
that his disposition was good, and his 
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reverence for religion what he could wish. 
In his reputed Cambridge speech on 
Oliver Cromwell he says, “It was the 
opinion of Baxter, that at one period of 
his life, he was sincere. But, sir, I be- 
lieve that a thirst for Jersonal aggran- 
dizement never ye®accompanied true re- 
ligion. The Chrstian aims at power — if 
he aims at it at all—not for his own 
sake, but for others. Cromwell might at 
some time have been influenced by reli- 
gious feeling ; but the great idol of his 
heart was ambition ; this, like the Ur of 
the Chaldeans, devoured all the rest.” 

A curious scene happen®€d during the 
Leeds election. An elector wished to 
know the religious creed of Messrs. Mar- 
shall and Macaulay. Macaulay rose 
hastily from his seat, and called out, 
“Who calls for that? May I see him 
stand up?” Macaulay insisted that the 
individual should stand up upon a form, 
and after a great row the individual did 
so, and was recognized as a local preacher 
of the Methodist connection. “I do 
most deeply regret that any person 
should think it necessary to make a 
meeting like this an arena for theological 
discussion. My answer is short and in 
one word—JI regret that it should be 
necessary to utter it— Gentlemen, I am 
a Christian . . . It never shall be said if 
my election for Leeds depended'on it 
alone, that I was the first person to in- 
troduce discussion upon such a ques- 
tion.” Macaulay once said that he 
hoped the State would never support 
Christianity in India. This is a preva- 
lent opinion among Indian politicians, 
and very good Christians might hold it, 


but it is not the opinion of such men as 


Sir Henry Lawrence, and it may be ques- 
tioned whether this is the opinion which 
will be eventually accepted. 

It is a remarkable fact that he used to 
say that he intended to give some years’ 
special attention to religious subjects. 
This is singular, as no man can be cer- 
tain that he will have the years, or that 
he will really be able to devote them in 
the way that he intends. Where he went 
to reside, at Holly Lodge, Kensington — 
which is carefully to be distinguished 
from Holly Lodge, Highgate — he ap- 
plied for sittings at that old parish church 
at Kensington which has now disap- 
peared. There was onlya single sitting 
in the building that could be spared, and 
that one was placed at his disposal. He 
wished that the vicar’s collector would 
call on him, and explain all about the 
charities, and he became a generous con- 
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tributor. But large-heartedness and gen- 
erosity were of the very essence of his 
character. He used to give asum of money 
towards the education of a number of 
young children who might be supposed 
to have some slight claim on him. The 
children grew up, and his help was not, 
strictly speaking, any longer required. 
This fact was communicated to him by 
the clergyman who had been the channel 
of his benevolence. Macaulay however 
wrote back to say that he should be glad 
to be allowed to contribute as heretofore, 
to the good of these young people. I 
knew a German gentleman whose wife’s 
researches into early English history had 
been full of interest to Macaulay. Bya 
sudden reverse he lost all his property, 
and was eventually obliged to become a 
teacher of languages. What grieved him 
most of all was the utter indifference 
with which the story of his fallen for- 
tunes was received by former friends. 
The case was very different with Ma- 
caulay. He received him with the hearti- 
est kindness, and made him accept a 
large sum of money. But Macaulay’s 
outgoings far exceeded the scriptural 
tithe. It is calculated that he gave away 
a quarter of his means. No man’s per- 
sonal character stood higher than his. 
On one occasion Lord John Russell came 


down to consult him on a critical ques- 
tion, and told the House of Commons 
how he had been guided by his opinion. 
His kind of excellence belonged, how- 
ever, to a very different order than that 
of his father, Zachary, who, leaving letters 
to his son, devoted himself to the work 


of practical benevolence. There was 
about the son an intense self-conscious- 
ness, a thirst for glory, an impatience of 





the least dimming of his fame very for- 
eign to his father’s character, and it may 
almost be thought that the root and. 
spring of character lay in self, and not in| 
things external to self. 

There are several public appearances | 
which Macaulay made beyond those. 
noted which are full of interest. The ad-! 
dress which he gave the students of the. 
University of Glasgow, as Lord Rector — 
which he read with a wonderful manage- 
ment of voice —occasioned a most re- 
markable scene. As he went about Glas-' 
gow, crowds followed him everywhere, 
just to catch a look of him, just to see his 
autograph when he wrote his name on 
the books of some public institution. 
The citizens gave him the freedom of the 
city in a gold box, at a mighty gathering 
within the great City Hall. On this occa- 
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sion he showed an unwonted degree of 
emotion. “This box, my lord, I shall 
prize as long as I live, and when I am 
gone”—here his voice faltered with 
deep emotion—‘“it will be prized by 
those dearest to me.” Ina high-pitched 
tone he said, “ The feelings which con- 
tention and rivalry naturally call forth, 
and from which I do not pretend to have 
been exempted, have had time to cool 
down. I look on the events in which I 
bore a part, as calmly, I think, as on the 
events of the last century.” But this was 
not so. A few years later he was ad- 
dressing a rattling party-speech to the 
electors of Edinburgh. He is a thorough 
partisan ; a partisan even in the History, 
where we see the advocate and not the 
chief-justice. Once in the House he 
called himself a Conservative as well as 
a Liberal, whereat the Conservatives 
“ somewhat grimly smiled.” 

Lord Macaulay’s state of health was 
not favourable to public appearances, and 
abbreviated the hours he could spend on 
his History. His complaint was, we un- 
derstand, that very common one of 
chronic bronchitis with heart symptoms. 
Like too many chronic patients he be- 
came at times careless, and did not ob- 
serve the conditions on which his health 
depended. One day he was met in 
Bloomsbury, in bitter wind and weather, 
on his way to the British Miseum. He 
did not work in the Reading-room, as we 
have seen Archbishop Trench and other 
scholars do, but had a special place ap- 
propriated to himself. He was met on 
his road there by a relative, who was 
amazed at seeing him on foot in such 
health, and at such aseason. Macaulay 
explained that he wanted to save the 
horses. tis not uncommon to meet peo- 
ple who are more careful about their 
horses than about themselves. His rela- 
tive persuaded him to take a cab and go 
home atconce. The infirm state of health 
continued. After his re-election to Edin- 
burgh, a rumour spread that he was dead ; 
he had invited the electors to meet him, 
but he was unable to address them, 
After his first great speech in Parliament, 
he was almost overcome by the effort, and 
as he was seen strolling down Piccadilly 
muttering half aloud the sentences which 
were “destined one day to astonish and 
delight the world,” those who watched 
the great man, saw with concern the sick- 
liness of his aspect. 

In 1858 he was made High Steward of 
Cambridge. He came down for the oc- 
casion, but he was evidently in great ill- 
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health, and his voice was hardly audible. 
His words were few, as he said he must 
reserve his strength for another occasion. 
That occasion was the banquet which cel- 
ebrated his inauguration. In returning 
thanks, he said, “ You will not regard my 
thanks as the less sincere, because 
uttered in a very few words ; there was a 
time when I could have commanded a 
hearing in much larger and stormier as- 
semblies, but that time is passed ; and I 
feel that if I can now do anything to 
serve my country, it will be best done in 
the quiet retirement of my own library. 
It is now five years since I raised my 
voice in public, and it is not likely, un- 
less there be some special call of duty, 
that I shall ever raise it in public again.” 
The words were prophetic. He never 
spoke in public again, and died, some- 
what suddenly, at the close of the follow- 
ing year. It was the kind of end of 
which Young writes: “ Beware, Lorenzo, 
the slow, sudden death.” We are re- 


minded of the final lines of the final frag- 
ments of his History, how William the 
Third felt his time was short, and grieved 
with a grief such as noble spirits feel, to 
think that he must leave his work only 
half finished. 

Lord Macaulay’s will, a laconic legal 


document, was made about a year before 
his death. The property was sworn 
under eighty thousand, but it was neces- 
sary afterwards that it should be re- 
sworn under seventy thousand. The per- 
son first named, is his brother, the late 
Rev. John Macaulay ; his brother Charles, 
a half-brother, a sister, two nephews, two 
nieces. His executor has a legacy —no 
legacy is under a thousand pounds — and 
leave to select a hundred books from his 
library. With the exception of these few 
legacies, the whole of the property went 
to the Trevelyans, the children taking 
twenty thousand pounds among them, 
and Lady Trevelyan the remainder, and 
all rights. It is a careful, thoughtful, 
just will. By the death of Lady Trevel- 
yan, great and most interesting bequests 
of his copyrights and MSS. fell into other 
hands. By the law of copyright —a law 
which he himself settled — the copyright 
of his earlier essays have expired, and 
they are now reprinted at almost nomi- 
nal prices. The other copyrights expire 
in their course, but it is hardly likely 
that in any other form his writings will 
enjoy the popularity which they possessed 
in his lifetime. The blot of the History 
was its Brobdingnagian proportions ; he 
exhausted his strength on the foundation, 
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and we have hardly the half-raised walls 
of the superstructure. F. ARNOLD. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
ALICE LORRAINE. 


A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS, 


CHAPTER XXV. 

IN the village of West Lorraine, which 
lies at the foot of the South Down ridge, 
there lived at this moment, and had lived 
for three generations of common people, 
an extraordinary old woman of the name 
of Nanny Stilgoe. She may have been 
mentioned before, because it was next to 
impossible to keep out of her, whenever 
anybody whosoever wanted to speak of 
the neighbourhood. For miles and miles 
around, she was acknowledged to know 
everything ; and the only complaint about 
her was concerning her humility. She 
would not pretend to bea witch; while 
everybody felt that she ought to be, and 
most people were sure that she was one. 

Alice Lorraine was well-accustomed to 
have many talks with Nanny ; listening 
to her queer old sayings, and with young 
eyes gazing at the wisdom or folly of the 
bygone days. Nanny, of course, was 
pleased with this; still she was too old 
to make a favourite now of any one. Peo- 
ple going slowly upward towards a better 
region, have a vested interest still in 
earth, but in mankind a mere shiftinz re- 
mainder. 

Therefore all the grace of Alice and 
her clever ways and sweetness, and even 
half a pound of tea and an ounce anda 
half of tobacco, could not tempt old 
Nanny Stilgoe to say what was not inside 
of her. Everybody made her much more 
positive in everything (according as the 
months went on, and she knew less and 
less what became of them) by calling 
upon her, at every new moon, to declare 
to them something or other. It was not 
in her nature to pretend to deceive any- 
body, and she found it harder, from day 
to day, to be right in all their trifles. 

But her best exertions were always 
forthcoming on behalf of Coombe Lor- 
raine, both as containing the most con- 
spicuous people of the neighbourhood, 
and also because in her early days she 
had been a trusty servant under Lady 
Valeria. Old Nanny’s age had become 
by this time almost an unknown quantity, . 
several years being placed to her credit 
(as is almost always done), to which she 
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was not entitled. But, at any rate, she 
looked back upon her former mistress, ' 
Lady Valeria, as comparatively a chicken, | 
and felt some contempt for her judgment, : 
beeause it could not have grown ripe as; 
yet. Therefore the venerable Mrs. Stil- 

oe (proclaimed by the public voice as 

aving long since completed her century), 
cannot have been much under ninety in 
the year of grace 1811. 

Being of arather stiff and decided — 
not to say crabbed —turn of mind, this 
old woman kept a small cottage to herself 
at the bend of the road beyond the black- 
smith’s, close to the well of St. Hagydor. 
This cottage was not only free of rent, 
but her own for the term of her natural 
life, by deed of gift from Sir Roger Lor- 
raine, in gratitude for a brave thing she 
had done when Roland was a baby. Hav- 
ing received this desirable cottage, and 
finding it followed by no others, she 
naturally felt that she had not been 
treated altogether well 4 | the family. 
And her pension of three half-crowns a- 
week, and her Sunday dinner in a basin, 
made an old woman of her before her 
time, and only set people talking. 

In spite of all this, Nanny was full of 
goodwill to the family, forgiving them all 
their kindness to her, and even her own 
their 
ng to 


dependence upon them ; ees 
troubles plentifully, and never faili 
dwell upon them. And now on the very/u 
day after young Hilary’s conflict with his 


father, she had the good luck to meet 
Alice Lorraine, on her way to the rectory, 
to consult Uncle Struan, or beg him to 
intercede. For the young man had taken 
his father at his word, concluding that 
the door, not only of the room, but also 
of the house, was open for him, on the 
inhospitable side; and, casting off his 
native dust from his gaiters, he had taken 
the evening stage to London, after a talk 
with his favourite Alice. 

Old Nanny Stilgoe had just been out to 
gather a few sticks to boil her kettle, and 
was hobbling home with the fagot in one 
hand, and in the other a stout staff chosen 
from it, which she had taken to help her 
along. She wore no bonnet or cap on 
her head, but an old red kerchief tied 
round it, from which a scanty iron-grey 
lock escaped, and fluttered now and then 
across the rugged features and haggard 
cheeks. Her eyes, though sunken, were 
bright and keen, and few girls in the 
parish could thread a fine needle as quick- 
ly as she could. But extreme old age 
was shown in the countless seams and 
puckers of her face, in the knobby pro- 
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tuberance where bones met, and, above 
all, in the dull wan surface of skin whence 
the life was retiring. 

“ Now, Nanny, I hope you are well to- 
day,” Alice said, kindly, though by no 
means eager to hold discourse with her 
just now; “ you are working hard, I see, 
as usual.” 

“ Ay, ay, working hard, the same as us 
all be born to, and goes out of the world 
with the sweat of our brow. Not the 
likes of you, Miss Alice. All the world 
be made to fit you, the same as a pudding 
do to a basin.” 

“Now, Nanny, you ought to know 
better than that. There is nobody born 
to svch luck, and to keep it. Shall I 
carry your fagot for you? How cleverly 
you do tie them!” 

“’Fe maycarr the fagot as far as ’ee 
wool. ’Ee wunt goo very far, I count. 
The skin of thee isn’t thick enow. There, 
set ’un down now beside of the well. 
What be all this news about Haylery ?” 

“ News about Hilary, Nanny Stilgoe ! 
Why, who has told you anything ?” 

“There’s many a thing as comes to my 
knowledge without no need of telling. 
He have broken with his father, haven’t 
he? Ho, ho, ho!” 

“Nanny, you never should talk like 
that. As if you thought it a very fine 
thing, after all you have had to do with 
s ! ” 

“ And all I owes you! Oh yes, yes; 
no need to be bringing it to my mind, 
when I gets it in a basin every Sunday.” 

“ Now, Mrs. Stilgoe, you must remem- 
ber that it was your own wish to have it 
so. You complained that the gravy was 
gone into grease, and did we expect 
you to have a great fire, and you came up 
and chose a brown basin yourself, and 
the cloth it was to be tied in; and you 
said that then you would be satisfied.” 

“ Well, well, you know it all by heart. 
I never pays heed to them little things. 
I leaves all of that for the great folk. 
Howsever, I have a good right to be told 
what doth not consarn no strangers.” 

“ You said that you knew it all without 
telling! The story, however, is too true 
this time. But I hope it may be fora 
short time only.” 

“All along of a chield of a girl— 
warn’t it all along of that? Boys thinks 
they be sugar-plums always, till they 
knows ’en better.” > 

“ Why, Nanny, now, how rude you are! 
What am I but a child of a girl? Much 
better, I hope, than a sugar-plum.” - 

“Don’t tell me! Now, you see the 
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water in that well. Clear and bright, and 
not so deep as this here stick of mine is.” 

“ Beautifully cool and sparkling even 
after the long hot weather. How I wish 
we had such a well on the hill! Whata 
comfort it must be to you !” 

“Holy water, they calls it, don’t ’em? 
Holy water, tino! But it do well enough 
to boil the kittle, when there be no frogs 
in it. My father told me that his grand- 
father, or one of his forebears afore him, 
seed this well in the middle ofa great 
roaring torrent, ten feet over top of this 
here top step. It came all the way from 
your hill, he said. It fetched more water 
than Adur river; and the track of it can 
be followed now.” 

“IT have heard of it,” answered Alice, 
with a little shiver of superstition; “I 
have always longed to know more about 
.* 

“The less you knows of it the better 
for ’ee. Pray to the Lord every night, 
young woman, that you may never see it.” 

“Qh, that is all superstition, Nanny. 
I should like to see it particularly. I 
never could understand how it came; 
though it seems to be clear that it does 
come. It has only come twice in five 
hundred years, according to what they 
say. I have heard the old rhyme about 
it ever —oh, ever since I can remember.” 

“So have I heered. But they never 

ets things right now; they be so care- 
ess. How have you heered of it, Miss 
Alice?” 

“Like this —as near as I can remem- 

ber : — 


When the Woeburn brake the plain, 
Ill it boded for Lorraine. 

When the Woeburn came again, 
Death and dearth it brought Lorraine. 
If it ever floweth more, 

Reign of the Lorraines is o’er. 


Did I say it right now, Nanny ?” 
“Yes, child, near enough, leastways. 
But you haven’t said the last verse at all, 


Only this can save Lorraine, 
One must plunge to rescue twain. 


“ Why, I never heard those two lines, 
Nanny!” 

“Like enough. They never cares to 
finish anything nowadays. But that 
there verse belongeth to it, as certain as 
any of the Psalms is. I’ve heered my fa- 
ther say it scores of times, and he had it 
from his grandfather. Sit you down on 
the stone, child, a minute, while I go in 
and start the fire up. Scarcely a bit of 
wood fit to burn round any of the hedges 
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now, they thieving children goes every- 
where. Makes my poor back stiff, it 
doth, to get enow to boil a cow’s foot or 
a rind of bakkon.” 

Old Nanny had her own good reasons 
for not wanting Alice in her cottage just 
then. Because she was going to have 
for dinner a rind of bacon truly, but also 
as companion thereto a nice young rabbit 
with onion sauce; a rabbit fee-simple 
whereof was legally vested in Sir Roland 
Lorraine. But Bottler the pigman took 
seizin thereof, vd et armis, and conveyed 
it habendum, coquendum, et vorandum, to 
Mrs. Nanny Stilgoe, in payment for a 
pig-charm. 

Meanwhile, Alice thought sadly over 
the many uncomfortable legends concern- 
ing her ancient and dwindled race. The 
first outbreak of the “ Woeburn,” in the 
time of Edward the Second, was said to 
have brought forth deadly poison from 
the hillside whence it sprang. It ran for 
seven months, according to the story to 
be found in one of their earliest records, 
confirmed by an inscription in the 
church ; and the Earl of Lorraine and his 
seven children died of the “ black death ” 
within that time. Only a posthumous 
son was left, to carry on the lineage. The 
fatal water then subsided for about a 
century and a half, when it broke forth 
suddenly in greater volume, and ran for 
three months only. But in that short 
time the fortune of the family fell from 
its loftiest to its lowest; and never 
thenceforth was it restored to the ancient 
eminence and wealth. On Towton field, 
in as bloody a battle as ever was fought 
in England, the Lorraines, though accus- 
tomed to driving snow, perished like a 
snowdrift. The bill of attainder, passed 
with hot speed bya slavish Parliament, 
took away family rank and lands, and left 
the last of them an outcast, with the block 
prepared for him. 

Nanny having set that coney boiling, 
and carefully latched the cottage door, 
hobbled at her best pace back to Alice, 
and resumed her subject. 

“Holy water! Oh, ho, ho! Holy to 
old Nick, I reckon ; and that be why her 
boileth over so. Three wells there be in 
a row, you know, Miss, all from that 
same spring I count ; the well in Parson’s 
garden, and this, and the uppest one, 
under the foot of your hill, above where 
that gypsy boy harboureth. That be 
where the Woeburn breaketh ground.” 

“You mean where the moss, and the 
cotton-grass is. But youcan scarcely call 
it a well there now.” 
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* It dothn’t run much, very like ; and I 
haven’t been up that way for a year or 
more. But only you try to walk over it, 
child ; and you’d walk into your grave, 
Iheld. The time is nigh up for it to 
come out, according to what they tells 
of it.” 

“Very well, Nanny, let it come out. 
What a treat it would be this hot sum- 
mer! The Adur is almost dry, and the 
shepherd-pits everywhere are empty.” 

“Then you never have heered, child, 
what is to come of it, if it ever comes out 
again. Worse than ever comed afore to 
such a lot as you be.” 

“TI cannot well see how it could be 
worse than death, and dearth, and slaugh- 
ter, Nanny.” 

“Now, that shows how young girls 
will talk, without any thought of anything. 
To us poor folk it be wise and right to 
put life afore anything, according to na- 
tur’; and arter that the things as must 
go inside of us. There let me think, let 
me think a bit. I forgets things now; 
but I know there be some’at as you great 
folk counts more than life, and victuals, 
and natur’,and everythin’. But I forgets 
the word you uses for it.” 

“Honour, Nanny, I suppose you mean 


— the honour, of course, of the family.” 
“ May be, some’at of that sort, as you 


builds up your mind upon. Well, that be 
running into danger now, if the old words 
has any truth in ’em.” 

“Nonsense, Nanny, I’ll not listen to 
you. Which of us is likely to disgrace 
our name, pray? I am tired of all these 
nursery stories. Good-bye, Mrs. Stil- 
oe.” 

“It'll not be you, at any rate;” the 
old woman muttered wrathfully, as Alice 
with sparkling eyes, and a quick firm 
step, set off for the rectory: “if ever 
there was a proud piece of goods — even 
my bacco her’ll never think of in her tan- 
trums now! Ah well! ah well! We 
lives, and we learns to hold our tongues 
in the end, no doubt.” The old lady’s 
judgment of the world was a little too 
harsh in this case, however; for Alice 
Lorraine, on her homeward way, left the 
usual shilling’s-worth of tobacco on old 
Nanny’s window-sill. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

“It is worse than useless to talk any 
more,” Sir Roland said to Mr. Hales, 
who by entreaty of Alice had come to 
dine there that day and to soften things : 
“Struan, you know that I have not one 
atom of obstinacy about me. I often 
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doubt what is right, and wonder at peo 
ple who are so positive. In this case 
there is no room for doubt. Were you 
pleased with and badger, yesterday ?” 

“A capital brock, a most wonderful 
brock! His teeth were like a rat-trap. 
Fox, however, was too much for him. 
The dear little dog, how he did goin! I 
gave the ten guineas to my three girls. 
Good girls, thoroughly good girls all. 
They never fall .in love with anybody. 
And when have they had a new dress — 
although they are getting now quite old 
enough ?” 

“T never notice those things much,” 
Sir Roland (who had given them many 
dresses) answered, most inhumanly; 
“but they always look very good and 
pretty. Struan, let us drink their healths, 
and happy wedlock to them.” 

The Rector looked at Sir Roland with 
a surprise of geniality. His custom was 
always to help himself; while his host 
enjoyed by proxy. This went against his 
fine feelings sadly. Still it was better to 
have to help himself, than be unhelped 
altogether. 

“But about that young fellow,” Mr. 
Hales continued, after the toast had been 
duly honoured ; “it is possible to be too 
hard, you know.” : 

“That sentiment is not new to me. 
Struan, you like a capeling with your 
port.” 

“Better than any olive always. And 
now there are no olives to be had. Wars 
everywhere, wars universal! The pow- 
ers of hell gat hold of me. Antichrist in 
triumph roaring! Bloodshed weltering 
everywhere! And I am too old myself; 
and I have no son to—to fight for Old 
England.” 

“A melancholy thought! But you 
were always pugnacious, Struan.” 

“Now, Roland, Roland, you know me 
better. ‘To seek peace and to ensue it’ 
is my text and my tactic everywhere. 
And with them that be of one household, 
what saith St. Paul the apostle in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians? You think 
that I know no theology, Roland, because 
I can sit a horse and shoot ?” 

“ Nay, nay, Struan, be not thus hurt by 
imaginary lesions. The great range of 
your powers is well known to me, as it is 
to every one. Particularly to that boy 
whom you shot in the hedge last season.” 

“No more of that, an you love me. I 
believe the little rascal peppered himself 
to get a guinea out of me. But as to 
Hilary, will you allow me to say a few 
words without any offence? I am his 
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own mother’s brother, as you seem very 
often to forget, and I cannot bear to seea 
fine young fellow condemned and turned 
out of house and home for what any 
young fellow is sure to do. Boys are 
sure to go falling in love until their 
whiskers are fully grown. And the very 
way to turn fools into heroes (in their own 
opinion) is to be violent with them.” 

** Perhaps those truths are not new to 
me. But I was not violent—I never 
am.” 

“ At any rate you were harsh and stern. 
And who are you to find fault with him ? 
I care not if I offend you, Roland, until 
your better sense returns. But did hag 
marry exactly in your own rank of life, 
yourself ?” 

“JT married a lady, Struan Hales — 
your sister—unless I am misinformed.” 

“To be sure, to be sure! I know well 
enough what you mean by that; though 
you have the most infernal way of keep- 
ing your temper and hinting things. 
What you mean is that I am making lit- 
tle of my own sister’s memory by saying 
that she was not your equal.” 

“T meant nothing of the sort. How 
very hot your temperis! I showed my 


respect for your family, Struan, and sim- 
ply implied that it was not graceful, at 


any rate, on your part ——” 

“Graceful be hanged! Sir Roland, I 
cannot express myself as you can — and 
perhaps I ought to thank God for that — 
but none the less for all that, I know 
when I am in the right. I feel when I 
am in the right, sir, and I snap my fin- 
gers at every one.” 

“That is right. You have an un- 
equalled power of explosion in your 
thumb-joint —I heard it through three 
oaken doors the last time you were at all 
in a passion; and now it will go through 
a wall at least. Nature has granted you 
this power to exhibit your contempt of 
wrong.” 

“ Roland, I have no power atall. I do 
not pretend to be clever at words; and I 
know that you laugh at my preaching. I 
am but a peg in a hole, I know, compared 
with all your learning, though my church- 
warden, Gates, won’t hear of it. What 
did he say last Sunday ? ” 

“Something very good, of course. 
Help yourself, Struan, and out with it.” 

“Well, it was nothing very wonderful. 
And as he holds under you, Sir Ro- 
land +3 

“T will not turn him out for even the 
most brilliant flash of his bramble-hook.” 

“ You never turn anybody out. I wish 
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to goodness you would sometimes. You 
don’t care about your rents. But I do 
care about my tithes.” 

“ This is deeply disappointing after the 
wit you were laden with. What was the 
epigram of Churchwarden Gates ?” 

“ Never you mind. That will keep — 
like some of your own mysteries. You 
want to know everything and tell noth- 
ing, as the old fox did in the fable.” 

“Itis an ancient aphorism,” Sir Ro- 
land answered, gently, “ that knowledge 
is tenfold better than speech. Let us 
endeavour to know things, Struan, and to 
satisfy ourselves with knowledge.” 

“ Yes, yes, let us know things, Roland. 
But you never want us to know anything, 
That is just the point, you see. Now, as 
sure as I hold this glass in my hand, you 
will grieve for what you are doing.” 

“T am doing nothing, Struan; only 
wondering at your excitement.” 

“Doing nothing! Do you call it noth- 
ing to drive your only son from your 
doors, and to exasperate your brother-in- 
law until he blames the Lord for being 
the incumbent instead of a curate, to 
swear more freely? There, there! I will 
say no more. None but my own people 
ever seem to know what is inside of me. 
No more wine, Sir Roland, thank you. 
Not so much asa single drop more! I will 
oo there is good light down the 
hill.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind, 
Struan Hales,” his host replied, in that 
clear voice which is so certain to have its 
own clear way; “ you will sit down and 
take another glass of port, and talk with 
me ina friendly manner.” 

“Well, well, anything to please you. 
You are marvellous hard to please of 
late.” 

“ You will find me most easy to please, 
if only without any further reproaches, 
or hinting at things which cannot con- 
cern you, you will favour me with your 
calm opinion in this foolish affair of poor 
Hilary.” 

“The whole thing is one. You so 
limit me,” said the parson, delighted to 
give advice, but loath to be too cheap 
with it; “you must perceive, Roland, 
that all this matter is bound up, so to 
speak, altogether. You shake your head ? 
Well, then, let us suppose that poor Hil- 
ary stands on his own floor only. Every 
tub on its own bottom. Then what I 
should do about him would be this: I 
would not write him a single line, but 
let him abide in his breaches or breeches 
—whichever the true version is — and 
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there he will soon have no half-pence to 
rattle, and therefore must grow penitent. 
Meanwhile I should send into-Kent an 
envoy, a man of penetration, to see what 
manner of people it is that he is so taken 
up with. And according to his report I 
should act. And thus we might very 
soon break it off ; without any action for 
damages. You know what those blessed 
attorneys are.” 

Sir Roland thought for a little while ; 
and then he answered pleasantly. 

“Struan, your advice is good. I had 
thought of that course before you came. 
The stupid boy soon will be brought to 
reason; because he is frightened, of 
credit now; he was so singed at Oxford. 
And I can trust him todo nothing dis- 
honourable or cold-blooded. But the 
difficulty of the whole plan is this. 
Whom Fe I that I can trust to go into 
Kent, and give a fair report about this 
mercenary grower and his crafty daugh- 
ter?” 

“ Could you trust me, Roland ?” 

“Of course I could. But, Struan, you 


never would do such a thing ?” 


“Why not? I should like to know, 
why not? I could get to the place in 
two days’ time; and the change would 
do me a world of good. You laity never 


can understand what it is to be a parson. 
A deacon would come for a guinea, and 
take my Sunday morning duty, and the 
congregation for the afternoon would re- 
joice to be disappointed. And when I 
come back, they will dwell on my words, 
because the other man will have preached 
so much worse. Times are hard with 
me, Roland, just now. If I go, will you 
pay the piper ?” 

“Not only that, Struan ; but I shall 
thank you to the uttermost stretch of 
gratitude.” 

“ There will be no gratitude on either 
side. I am bound to look after my 
nephew’s affairs: and I sadly want to 
get away from home. I have heard that 
there is a nice trout-stream there. If 
Hilary, who knows all he knows from me, 
could catch a fine fish, as Alice told me, 
— what am I likely to do, after panting up 
in this red-hot chalk so long? Roland, 
I must have a pipe, though you hate it. I 
let you sneeze; and you must let me 
blow.” 

“Well, Struan, you can do what you 
like, for this once. This is so very kind 
of you.” 

“I believe if you had let that boy Hil- 
ary smoke,” said the Rector, warming 
unto his pipe, “you never would have 
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had all this bother with him about this 
i love-affair. Cupid hates to- 
acco.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


On the second evening after the above 
discourse, a solitary horseman might have 
been seen, or to put it more indicatively, 
a single ae sae was seen pricking gal- 
lantly over the plains, and into the good 
town of Tonbridge, in the land of Kent. 
Behind him, and strapped to his saddle, 
he bore what used to be called a “ vady” 
—a corruption, perpaps, of “vade me- 
cum,” — that is to say, a small leather cyl- 
inder, containing change of raiment, and 
other small comforts of the traveller. 
The pony he bestrode was black, with a 
white star on her forehead, a sturdy 
trudger, of a spirited nature, and proud 
of the name of “ Maggie.” She had now 
recovered entirely from her ten-guinea 
feast of dahlias, and was as pleased as 
the Rector himself, to whisk her tail in a 
change of air. Her pace was still gal- 
lant, and her ears well pricked, especiall 
when she smelled the smell which all 
country towns have of horses, and of rub- 
bing down, hissing, and bucketing, and 
(best of all) of good oats jumping in a 
sieve among the chaff. 

Maggie was proud of her master, and 
thought him the noblest man that ever 
cracked a whip, having imbibed this 
opinion from the young smart hunter, 
who was up to everything. And it might 
have fared ill with Jack the donkey, if 
Maggie had carried her master when that 
vile assault was perpetrated. But if 
Maggie was now in good spirits, what 
lofty flight of words can rise to the ela- 
tion of her rider ? 

The Rector now, week after week, had 
been longing fora bit of sport. His open 
and jovial nature had been shut up, 
pinched, and almost poisoned, for want 
of proper outlet. He hated books, and 
he hated a pen, and he hated doing noth- 
ing; and he never would have horse- 
whipped Bonny, if he had been as he 
ought to be. Moreover, he had been 
greatly bothered, although he could not 
clearly put it, by all those reports about 
| Coombe Lorraine, and Sir Roland’s man- 
ner of scorning them. But now here he 
was, ina wa faring dress, free from the 
knowledge of any one, able to turn to the 
right or the left, as either side might pre- 
dominate; with a bagful of guineas to 
spend as his own, and yet feel no re- 
morse about them. Tush! that does not 
express it at all. With a bagful of 
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guineas to spend as he chose, and rejoice 
in the knowledge that he was spendin 
another man’s money, for his own good, 
and the benefit of humanity. This isa 
fine feeling, and a rare one to get the 
luck of. Therefore, whosoever gets it, 
let him lift up his heart and be joyful. 

Whether from that fine diffidence 
which so surely accompanies merit, or 
from honourable economy in the distri- 
bution of trust-funds, or from whatever 
other cause it was,—in the face of all the 
town of Tonbridge, this desirable travel- 
ler turned his pony into the quiet yard of 
that old-fashioned inn, “the Chequers.” 
All the other ostlers grunted disappro- 
bation, and chewed straws; while the one 
ostler of “the Chequers” rattled his pail 
with a swing of his elbow, hissed in the 
most enticing attitude, and made-believe 
to expect it. 

Mr. Hales, in the manner of a cattle- 
jobber (which was his presentment now), 
lifted his right leg over the mane of the 
pony, and so came downward. Every- 
body in the yard at once knew thorough- 
ly well what his business was. And no- 


body attempted to cheat him in the inn ; 
because it is known to be a hopeless 
thing to cheat acattle-jobber in any other 
way than by gambling. 


So that with lit- 
tle to say, or be said, this unclerkly clerk 
had a good supper, and smoked a wise 
pipe with his landlord. 

Of course he made earnest inquiries 
about all the farmers of the neighbour- 
hood, and led the conversation gently to 
the Grower and his affairs; and as this 
chanced to be Master Lovejoy’s own 
“house of call” at Tonbridge, the land- 
lord gave him the highest character, and 
even the title of “ Esquire.” 

“ Ah, yes,” he exclaimed, with his rum- 
mer in one hand, and waving his pipe with 
the other; “there be very few in these 
here parts to compare with Squire Love- 
joy. One of the true old Kentish stock, 
sir; none of your come-and-go bagmen. 
I have heered say that that land have 
been a thousand year in the family.” 

“Lord bless me!” cried Mr. Hales; 
“why, we get back to the time of the 
Danes and the Saxons!” 

“There now!” said the landlord, giv- 
ing hima poke of admiration with his 
pipe ; “ you knows all about it as well as 
if I had told’ee. And his family brought 
up so respectable! None of your sittiag 
on pillions. A horse for his self, anda 
horse for his son, and a horse for his 
pretty darter. Ah, if I were a young man 
again — but there she be above me alto- 
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gether! Though the Chequers, to my 
thinking, is more to the purpose than a 
bigger inn might be, sir.” 

>“ You are right, I believe,” replied his 
guest. “How far may it be to Old Ap- 
plewood farm ?” 

“Well, sir, how far? Why, let me 
see; a matter of about five mile perhaps. 
You’ve heered tell of the garden of Eden, 
perhaps ?” 

“To be sure! Don’t I read about it” 
— he was going to say “every Sunday,” 
but stopped in time to dissemble the par- 
son. 

“ And the finest ten mile of turnpike in 
England. You turns off from it about 
four miles out. And then you keeps on 
straight-forrard.” 

“Thank you, my good friend. I shall 
ask the way to-morrow. Your excellent 
punch is as good as a night-cap. But I 
want to combine a little pleasure with 
business, if I can, to-morrow. Iam a bit 
of a sportsman, in a small way. Would 
Mr. Lovejoy allow me to cast a fly in his 
water, think you?” 

“ Ay, that he will, if you only tell him 
that you be staying at the Chequers Inn.” 

The Rector went to bed that night ina 
placid humour with himself, and his land- 
lord, and all the county. And sleeping 
well after change of air, a long ride, and 
a good supper, he awoke in the morning, 
as fresh as a lark, in agood state of mind 
for his breakfast. 

Old Applewood farm was just “ taking 
it easy” in the betwixt and between of 
hard work. The berry season was over 
now, and the hay was stacked, and the 
hops were dressed ; John Shorne and his 
horses were resting freely, and gathering 
strength for another campaign — to can- 
nonade London with apples and pears. 
All things had the smell of summer, pass- 
ing rich, and the smell of autumn, with- 
out its weight leaning over the air. The 
nights were as warm as the days almost, 
yet soft with a mellow briskness; and 
any young man who looked out of his 
window said it was a shame to go to bed. 
Some people have called this the “sad- 
dest time of the whole sad twelvemonth ; ” 
the middle or end of July, when all things 
droop with heavy leafiness. But who be 
these to find fault with the richest and 
goodliest prime of nature’s strength? 
Peradventure the fault is in themselves. 
All seasons of the year are good to those 
who bring their seasoning. And now, 
when field, and wood, and hedge, stand 
up in their flush of summering, and every 
bird, and bat, and insect of our British 
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island is as active as he ought to be (and 
sometimes much too much so); also, 
when good people look at one another 
in hot weather, and feel that they may 
have worked too hard, or been too snap- 
pish when the frosts were on (which they 
always are exceptin July), and then begin 
to wonder whether their children would 
like to play with the children of one an- 
other, because they cannot catch cold in 
such weather; and after that, begin to 
speak of a rubber in the bower, anda 
great spread of delightfulness, — when all 
this comes to pass, what right have we 
to make the worst of it ? 

That is neither here nor there. Only 
one thing is certain, that our good par- 
son, looking as unlike a parson as he 
could — and he had a good deal of capa- 
city in that way —steered his pony Mag- 
gie round the corner into the Grower’s 
yard, and looked about to see how the 
land lay. The appearance of everything 
pleased him well, for comfort, simplicity, 
and hospitality shared the good quarters 
between them. Even a captious man 


could hardly, if he understood the mat- 
ter, find much fault with anything. The 
parson was nota captious man, and he 
knew what a good farmyard should be, 


and so he said “ Capital, capital ! ” twice, 
before he handed Maggie’s bridle to Pad- 
dy from Cork, who of course had run out 
with a sanguine sense of a shilling ar- 
rived. 

“Is Squire Lovejoy at home?” asked 
the visitor, being determined to “spake 
the biggest,” as Paddy described it after- 
wards. For tie moment, however, he 
only stared, while the parson repeated 
the question. 

“Is it the maisther ye mane?” said 
Paddy ; “faix then, I'll go and ax the 
missus.” 

Rut before there was time to do this, 
the Grower appeared with a spud on his 
shoulder. He had been in the hop- 
ground; and hearing a horse, came up 
to know what was toward. The two men 
looked at one another with mutual ap- 
proval. The parson tall, and strong, and 
lusty, and with that straightforward as- 
pect which is conferred, or at least con- 
firmed, by life in the open air, field sports, 
good living, and social gatherings. His 
features, too, were clear and bold, and 
his jaws just obstinate enough to manage 
a parish ; without that heavy squareness 
which sets the whole church by the ears. 
The Grower was of moderate height, and 
sturdy, and thoroughly useful; his face 
told of many dealings with the world; 
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but his eyes were frank, and his mouth 
was pleasant. His custom was to let 
other people have their say before he 
spoke ; and now he saluted Mr. Hales 
in silence, and waited for him to begin. 

“T hope,” said his visitor, “ you will 
excuse my freedom in coming to see you 
thus. I am trying this part of the coun- 
try for the first time for a holiday. And 
the landlord of the Chequers Inn at Ton- 
bridge, where I am staying for a day or 
two, told me that you perhaps would al- 
low me to try for a fish in your river, 
sir.” 

“In our little brook! There be none 
left, I think. You are kindly welcome to 
try, sir. But I fear you will have a fool’s 
errand of it. We have had a young gen- 
tleman from London here, a wonderful 
angler, sure enough, and I do believe he 
hath caught every one.” 

“Well, sir, with your kind permission, 
there can be no harm in trying,” said the 
Rector, laughing in his sleeve at Hilary’s 
crude art compared with his own. “The 
day is not very promising, and the water 
of course is strange to me. But have I 
your leave to do my best?” 

“ Ay, ay, as long as you like. My 
ground goes as far up as there is any 
water, and down the brook to the turn- 
pike road. We will see to your nag; 
and if you would like a bit to eat, sir, we 
dine at one, and we sup at seven, and there 
be always a bit in the larder ’tween whiles. 
Wil’t come into house before starting ?” 

“ T thank you for the kind offer; but I 
think I’d better ask you the way, and be 
off. There is just a nice little coil of 
cloud now; in an hour it may be gone, 
and the brook, of course, is very low and 
clear. Whatever ms sport is, I shall call 
in and thank you when I come back for 
my pony. My name is Hales, sir, a clerk 
from Sussex ; very much at your service 
and obliged to you.” 

“ The same to you, Master Halls; and 
I wish you more sport than you will get, 
sir. Your best way is over that stile ; 
and then when you come to the water, go 
where you will.” 

“One more question, which I always 
ask ; what size do you allow your fish to 
be taken ?” 

“ What size? Why, as big, to be sure, 
as ever you can catch them. The bigger 
they are, the less bones they have.” 

With a laugh at this answer, the parson 
set off, with his old fly-book in his pocket, 
and a rod in his hand which he had bor- 
rowed (by grace of his landlord) in Ton- 
bridge. His step was brisk, and his eyes 
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were bright, and he thought much more 
of the sport in prospect than of the busi- 
ness that brought him there. 

“ Aha!” he exclaimed, as he hit on the 
brook, where an elbow of bank jutted 
over it, “very fine tackle will be wanted 
here, and one fly is quite enough for it. 
It must be fished downward, of course, 
because it cannot be fished upward. It 
will take all I know to tackle them.” 

So it did, and a great deal more than he 
knew. He changed his fly every quarter 
of an hour, and he tried every dodge of 
experience ; he even tried dapping with 
the natural fly,and then the blue-bottle 
and grasshopper, but not a trout could 
he get to rise, or even to hesitate, or show 
the very least sign of temptation. 

So great was his annoyance (from surety 
of his own skill, and vain use of it), that 
after fishing for about ten hours and 
catching a new-born minnow, the Rector 
vehemently came to a halt, and repented 
that he had exhausted already his whole 
stock of strong language. When a good 
man has done this, a kind of reaction 
(either of the stomach or conscience) 
arises, and leads him astray from his 
usual sign-posts, whether of speech, or 
deed, or thought. 

The Rev. Struan Hales sate down, mar- 


velling if he were a clumsy oaf, and gave 
Hilary no small credit for catching such 


deeply sagacious and wary trout. Then 
he dwelled bitterly over his fate for hav- 
ing to go and fetch his pony, and let every 

okel look into his basket and grin at its 

eautifulemptiness. Moreover, he found 
himself face to face with starvation of the 
saddest kind ; that which a man has chal- 
lenged, and superciliously talked about, 
and then has to meet very quietly. 

Not to exaggerate —if that were pos- 
sible —the Rev. Struan found his inner 
man (thus rashly exposed to new Kentish 
air) “absolutely barking at him,” as he 
strongly expressed it to his wife, the mo- 
ment he found himself at home again. 
But here he was fifty miles from home, 
with not a fishing-basket only, but a much 
nearer and dearer receptacle full of the 
purest vacuity. “This is very sad,” he 
said, and all his system echoed it. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


WHILE the Rector still was sitting thus, 
on the mossy hump of an apple-tree, 
weary and disconsolate, listening to the 
murmuring brook, with louder murmur- 
ings of his own, he espied a light well- 
balanced figure crossing the water ona 
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narrow plank some hundred yards up the 
streamway. 

“A pretty girl!” said the parson; “I 
am sure of it, by the way she carries her- 
self. Plain girls never walk like that. 
Oh that she were coming to my relief ! 
But the place is rather dangerous. I 
must go and help her. Ah, here she 
comes! Whata quick light foot! My 
stars, if she hasn’t got a basket! Noth- 
ing for me, of course. No such luck on 
this most luckless of all days.” 

Meanwhile she was making the best of 
her way, as straight as the —a stream 
allowed, towards this ungrateful and 
sceptical grumbler; and presently she 
turned full upon him, and looked at him, 
and he at her. 

“What a lovely creature!” thought 
Mr. Hales, “and how wonderfully her 
dress becomes her! Why, the mere sight 
of her hat is enough to drive a young fel- 
low out of his mind almost! Now I 
should like to make her acquaintance, if 
I were not starving so. ‘Acrior illum 
cura domat,’ as Sir Roland says.” 

“Tf you please, sir,” the maiden began, 
with a bright and modestly playful glance, 
“are you Mr. Hails, who asked my father 
for leave to fish this morning ?” 

“Hales, fair mistress, is my name, a 
poor and unworthy clerk from Sussex.” 

“Then, Mr. Hales, you must not be 
angry with me for thinking that you 
might be hungry.” 

“ And —and thirsty!” gasped the 
Rector. “Goodness me, if you only 
knew my condition, how you would pity 
me!” 

“Tt occurred to me that you might be 
thirsty too,” she answered, as she took 
out of her basket, a napkin, a plate, a 
knife and fork, half a loaf, and something 
tied up in acloth whose fragrance went 
to the bottom of the parson’s heart, and 
then a stone pipkin, and a half-pint horn, 
and after that a pinch of salt. All these 
she spread on a natural table of grass, 
which her clever eyes discovered over 
against a mossy seat. 

“ T never was so thankful in all my life 
—I never was, I never was. My pretty 
dear, what is your name, that I may bless 
you every night?” 

“ My name is Mabel Lovejoy, sir. And 
I hope that you will excuse me for having 
nothing better to bring than this. Most 
fishermen prefer duck, I know; but we 
happened only to have in the larder this 
half, or so, of a young roast goose 24 

“A goose! An infinitely finer bird. 
And so much more upon it! Thank God 
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that it wasn’t a duck, my dear. Half a 
duck would scarcely be large enough to 
set my poor mouth watering. For good- 
ness’ sake, give me a drop to drink! 
What is it — water?” 

“No sir, ale; some of our own brew- 
ing. But you must please to eat a mouth- 
ful first. I have heard that it is bad to 
begin with a drink.” 

“Right speedily will I qualify,” said 
the parson, with his mouth full of goose ; 
“delicious — most delicious! You must 
be the good Samaritan, my dear; or at 
any rate you ought to be his wife. Your 
very best health, Mistress Mabel Love- 
joy; may you never do a worse action 
than you have done this day; and I never 
shall forget your kindness.” 

“Oh, Iam so glad to see you enjoy it. 
But you must not talk till you have eaten 
every mouthful. Why, you ought to be 
quite famishing.” 

‘In that respect I fulfil ~ duty. Nay 
more, I am downright famished.” 

“ There is a little stuffing in here, sir ; 
let me show you; underneath the apron. 
I put it there myself, and so I know.” 

“‘ What most noble, most glorious, most 
transcendent stuffing! Whoever made 
that was born to benefit, retrieve, and 
exalt humanity. 


“You must not say that, sir; because 
I made it.” 
“Oh, Dea, certe / 


I recover my Latin 
under such enchantment. But how 
could you have found me out? And 
what made you so generously think of 
me?” 

“Well, sir, I take the greatest interest 
in fishermen, because — oh, because of 
my brother Charlie ; and one of our men 
passed you this afternoon, and he said he 
was sure that you had caught nothing, 
because he heard you—he thought he 
heard you : 

“ No, no, come now, complaining mild- 
ly,— not ‘swearing,’ don’t say ‘swear- 
ing.” 

“Twas not oing to say ‘swearing,’ 
sir. What oe you think of such a 
thing? Iam sure you never could have 
done it; could you? And so when you 
did not even come to supper, it came 
into my head that you must want re- 
freshment; especially if you had caught 
no fish, to comfort you for so many hours. 
And then I thought of a plan for that, 
which I would tell you, in case I should 
find you unlucky enough to deserve it.” 

“Tam unlucky enough to deserve it 
thoroughly ; only look here, pretty Mis- 
tress Mabel.” With these words he lifted 
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the flap of his basket, and showed its pite- 
ous emptiness. 

“ West Lorraine!” she cried —“ West 
Lorraine!” For his name and address 
were painted on the inside wicker of the 
lid. Oh, I beg your pardon, Mr. Hales: 
I had no right to notice it.” 

“Yes, you had. But you have no right 
to turn away your head.so. What harm 
has West Lorraine done you, that you 
won’t even look at its rector?” 

“Oh, please not; oh, please don’t! I 
never would have come, if I could have 
only dreamed ——” 

“Tf you could have dreamed what? 
Pretty Mistress Mabel, a parson has a 
right to an explanation, when he makes a 
young lady blush so.” 

“Qh, it was so cruel of you? You 
said you were a clerk, of the name of 
‘Halls’!” 

“So I am,a clerk in holy orders ; but 
not of the name of ‘Halls.’ That was 
your father’s mistake. I gave my true 
name; and here you see me very much 
at your service, ma’am. The uncle of a 
fine young fellow, whose name you never 
heard, I daresay. Have you ever hap- 
pened to hear of a youth called Hilary 
Lorraine ?” 

“Oh, now I know why you are come! 
oh dear! It was not for the fishing, 
after all! And perhaps you never fished 
before. And everything must be going 
wrong. And you are come to tell me 
what they think of me. And very likely 
you would be glad if you could put me in 
prison !” 

“That would be nice gratitude ; would 
itnot? You are wrong in almost every 
point. It happens that I have fished be- 
fore ; and that I did come for the fishing 
partly. It happens that nothing is going 
wrong; and I am not come to say what 
they think of you; but to see what I 
think of you—which is avery different 
thing.” 

“And what do you think of me?” 
asked Mabel, casting down her eyes, 
standing saucily, and yet with such a de- 
mure expression, that his first impulse 
was to kiss her. 

“T think that you are rogue enough to 
turn the head of exabele, And I think 
that you are good enough to make him 
happy ever afterwards.” 

“Tam not at all sure of that,” she an- 
swered, raising her sweet eyes, and 
7 blushing ; “ I only know that I 
would try. But every one is not like a 
clergyman, to understand good stuffing. 
But if I had only known who you were, I 
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would never have brought you any din 
ner, sir.” ; 

“What a disloyal thing tosay! Please 
to tell me why I ought to starve for being 
Hilary’s uncle.” 

“ Because you would think that I want- 
ed to coax you to—to be on my side, at 
least.” 

“To make a goose of me, with your 
goose! Well, you have me at your 
mercy, Mabel. I shall congratulate Hil- 
ary on having won the heart of the loveli- 
est, best, and cleverest girl in the county 
of Kent.” 

“Oh no, sir, you must not say that, be- 
cause I am nothing of the sort, and you 
must not laugh at.me, like that. And 
how do you know that he has done it? 
And what will every one say, when they 
hear that he—that he would like to 
marry the daughter of a Grower ?” 

“ What does his father say? That is 
the point. It matters very little what 
others say. And I will not conceal from 
you, pretty Mabel, that his father is bit- 
terly set against it, and turned him out of 
doors, when he-heard of it.” 

“ Oh, that is why he has never written. 
He did not know how to break it to me. 
I was sure there was something bad. 
But of course I could expect nothing 
else. Poor, poor sillies, both of us! I 
must give him up, I see I must. I felt 
all along that I should have to do it.” 

“Don’t cry so; don’t cry, my dear, 
like that. There is plenty of time to talk 
of it. Things will come right in the end, 
no doubt. But what does your father 
say to it?” 

“TI scarcely know whether he knows it 
yet. Hilary wanted to tell him; but I 
persuaded him to leave it altogether to 
me. And so I told my mother first; and 
she thought we had better not disturb 
my father about it, until we heard from 
Hilary. But I am almost sure sometimes 
that he knows it, and is not at all pleased 
about it, for he looks at me very strange- 
ly. He is the best and the kindest man 
living almost; but he has very odd ways 
sometimes; and it is most difficult to 
turn him.” 

“So it is with most men who are worth 
their salt. I despise a weathercock. 
Would you like me to come in and see 
him ; or shall I fish a little more first ? I 
am quite anew man since you fed me so 
well; and I scarcely can put up with this 
disgrace.” 

“If you would like to fish a little 
longer,” said Mabel, following the loving 
gaze, which (with true angling obstinacy) 
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lingered still on the coy fair stream; 
“there is plenty of time to spare. My 
father rode off to Maidstone, as soon as 
he found that you were not coming in to 
supper ; and he will not be back till it is 
quite dark. And I should have time for 
a talk with my mother, while you are at- 
tempting to catch a trout.” 

“* Now, Mabel, Mabel, you are too dis- 
dainful. Because I am not my own 
nephew (who learned what little he 
knows altogether from me), and because 
I have been so unsuccessful, you think 
that I know nothing; women always 
judge by the event, having taken the trick 
from their fathers perhaps. But you 
were going to tell me something to make 
up for my want of skill.” 

“Yes; but you must promise not to 
tell any one else, upon any account. My 
brother Charlie found it out; and I have 
not told even Hilary of it, because he 
could catch fish without it.” 

“You most insulting of all pretty maid- 
ens, if you despise my science thus, I 
will tell Sir Roland that you are vain and 
haughty.” 

* Oh dear!” 

“ Very ill-tempered.” 

“No, now, you never could say that.” 

“ Clumsy, ill-dressed, and slatternly.” 

“* Well done, well done, Mr. Hales !” 

“ lies 

: _ and very ugly. 

“ Aha! I have taken your breath away 
with absolute amazement. I wish Hilary 
could see you now; he’d steal something 
very delightful, and then knock his ex- 
cellent uncle down. But now, make it 
up, like a dear good girl; and tell me this 
great secret.” 

“It is the simplest thing in the world. 
You just take a little bit of this — see 
here, I have some in my basket ; and cut 
a littie delicate strip, and whip it on the 
lower part of your fly. I have done it for 
Charlie many atime. I will do one for 
you, if you like, sir.” 

“Very well. I will try it, to please 
you ; and for the sake of an experiment. 
Good-bye, good-bye till dark, my dear. 
We shall see whether aclerk can catch 
fish or no.” 

When Mr. Hales returned at night to 
the hospitable old farm-house, he carried 
on his ample back between two and three 
dozen goodly trout; for many of which 
he confessed himself indebted to Mabel’s 
clever fingers. Mrs. Lovejoy had been 
prepared by her daughter to receive him ; 
but the Grower was not yet come home 
from Maidstone ; which on the whole 
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was a fortunate thing. For thus the 
Rector had time enough to settle with his 
hostess what should be done on his part 
and on hers, towards the removal, or at 
any rate the gradual reduction, of the 
many stumbling-blocks that lay, as usual, 
upon true love’s course. For both fore- 
saw that if the franklin’s pride should 
once be wounded, he would be certain to 
bar the way more sternly than even the 
baronet himself. And even without that 
he could hardly be expected to forego all 
in a moment his favourite scheme above 
described, that Mabel’s husband should 
carry on the ancestral farm, and the 
growth of fruit. In his blunt old fashion, 
he cared very little for baronets, or for 
Norman blood ; and like a son of Tuscan 
soil, was well content to lead his life in 
cleaving paternal fields with the hoe, and 
nourishing household gods, and hearth. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
“LATENT THOUGHT.” 


Ir has struck me that a loose and 
somewhat obscure mode of speaking of 
“latent thought,” and, indeed, of the 
intellect generally as an automatic ma- 
chine independent of consciousness, has 
grown up of late,—a mode of speaking 
which is but an hypothesis, and, I believe, 
an unwarranted one, for accounting for a 
few mental phenomena, no doubt of the 
first importance, but quite inadequate for 
the purpose of establishing the very 
startling conclusion that you can reach 
some of the highest and best results of 
thought without thinking. My object, in 
the present paper, is briefly to classify 
the phenomena referred to, and maintain 
that they do not imply what they are sup- 
posed to imply, and what I do not think 
they could be supposed to imply if we 
realized fully the meaning of our words, 
—namely, that the brain, as distinct from 
the mind, is a sort of intellectual weav- 
ing-machine, from which, if you supply 
it with the raw materials of a mental 
problem, you may hope to take out the 
finished article without the exercise of 
any intellectual judgment or reflection. 
I don’t think you can get the results of 
thinking without thought, of judging 
without judgment, of creative effort with- 
out the conscious adaptation of means to 
ends. And I don’t think that the phe- 
nomena — the real existence of which, of 
course, I fully accept — alleged as prov- 
ing that this is possible, prove, or even 
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legitimately suggest, so strange a conclu- 
sion. 

(1.) One of the most remarkable evi- 
dences of what is called “ latent thought ” 
is furnished by the laws of perception. 

It is quite certain that there is for ev- 
ery person a minimum visibile or audi- 
bile, or generally a minimum sensibile (to 
use somewhat bad Latin), anything less 
than which does not affect his perceptive 
faculties at all, but less than which yet is, 
of course, an essential part of that mini- 
mum itself. Ifthe line Iam writing on 
could be cut up into such a number of 
distinct spots that each of them was a 
trifle less than my minimum visibile, and 
if these spots were then removed to some 
distance from each other, I should not 
perceive their existence at all. But if 
any two of them were brought together, I 
should then become aware of the exist- 
ence of a spot. It is clear, therefore, 
that there are such things as_ physical 
constituents of an object of perception 
which, taken alone, are not perceived, 
and yet which are essential elements of 
something that is perceived. If this is 
“latent perception,” on the ground that 
one of these spots taken alone must 
affect me in some degree, though not in 
a degree sufficient to excite perception 
without combining with another of them, 
— then latent perception only means “a 
latent physical condition of perception ;” 
and that there are innumerable such 
latent physical conditions, — conditions 
which only become patent in conjunction 
with other conditions, — I suppose every 
observant man would admit. The colour 
of the spot, for instance, may be such a 
latent physical condition of perception, 
since a much smaller spot of bright colour 
can be seen on a dark ground, or a much 
smaller spot of dark colour on a bright 
ground, than could be perceived if the col- 
our of the spot were more similar to that of 
the background. Hence the redness of 
the two halves of the minimum visibile 
may be a lateut physical condition of 
their being perceived when they coalesce 
into one, just as much as their size. 
The latent physical conditions not only 
of perception, but of feeling and thought, 
—the conditions of the nervous system 
essential to feeling and thought, —are 
probably innumerable. But no one will 
say that unobserved — zz., latent — phys- 
ical conditions of feelings and thoughts, 
are feelings and thoughts, or we should 
be using language quite without that 
definiteness and appropriateness which 
are the main uses of language. The case 
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I am now discussing is not one of latent 
perception, but of a latent physical con- 
dition of future perception. It consti- 
tutes no proof that you perceive without 
perception, though it may constitute a 
roof, to use Sir William Hamilton’s 
anguage, that “what we are conscious 
of is constructed out of what we are not 
conscious of,” — a very different thing, 
though even that seems to me a little 
inaccurately stated, for it would be bet- 
ter to say, that what we are conscious 
of is constructed out of what we could 
not be conscious of without the occur- 
rence of other conditions. Surely we are 
conscious of the whole minimum visti- 
bile; —though not of each half, yet of 
both halves. In the doctrine, then, of 
latent physical conditions of perception, 
I see no justification for the phrase, 
latent perception. There is either per- 
ception or no perception. What is un- 
perceived is not perceived, though it may 
be quite essential to something that is to 
be perceived. That something may be 
happening in my brain, to my optic 
nerve, for example, even when only half 
the minimum visibile is opposite to my 
eye, and that this something is quite es- 
sential to what happens as soon as the 
whole is there, I am willing to admit. 
But the half does not cause a latent per- 
ception, though it is a latent physical 
condition of perception. 

(2.) Dr. Carpenter, in his learned and 
instructive book on “ Mental Physiology,” 
speaks of the phenomena of recollection 
as proving a kind of activity of the brain 
or mind, — he guards himself against ap- 
plying the term “thought” to anything 
of which we are not conscious, but I am 
not quite sure how far he thinks the dis- 
tinction to be more than a question of 
words, — which is often even stimulated 
by our giving up the effort to recollect, 
and passing to other subjects. And he 
gives us many striking instances of phe- 
nomena of which we have all, probably, 
seen less striking instances, in which the 
effort to recollect being futile, the missing 
memory flashes back upon us soon after 
we have relinquished the search. Far- 
ther, he expresses his belief that when 
phenomenon A is connected with C, but 
only, as far as our consciousness is con- 
cerned, through B, A frequently suggests 
C directly, without any even momentary 
flash of B upon the memory, the substi- 
tute for B being the cerebral or nervous 
state formerly connected with B, though 
not, in this instance, serving to bring B 
back into consciousness, I have no doubt 
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at all that that is often a perfectly true 
account of the missing links in a chain of 
memory. There can be no doubt that 
the restoration of a former state of con- 
sciousness may be accomplished by any 
avenue whatever which leads back to it ? 
and that if phenomenon A be a flash of 
light causing a particular nerve to vibrate, 
which nerve, again, is in the same sheath 
with two others, one closely connected 
with phenomenon B, and the other with 
phenomenon C, it might well happen that 
the second nerve might set the third in 
motion, without itself suggesting phe- 
nomenon B, before the attention had been 
riveted by phenomenon C? The sight of 
a certain species of chocolate always 
nay ew to me the jaundice, but I have 
no doubt that originally the missing link 
between these two conceptions was a par- 
ticular sensation in the mouth or stom- 
ach, which, as far as I know, I have never 
consciously recalled, but which the choc- 
olate caused at a time when an attack of 
jaundice was coming on. It is quite pos- 
sible that some very faint recurrence of 
that sensation — so faint as never to chal- 
lenge conscious attention — was the miss- 
ing link between the two impressions in 
my mind. But here, again, I see nothing 
like latent or unthought thought, but only 
unthought physical conditions of thought. 
Clearly Dr. Carpenter is right in saying 
that to leave off attempting to recollect 
and to rely on the trains of suggestions 
set going in the first effort, after the 
(probably misleading) control of the will 
has been withdrawn, is frequently the 
best chance we have for recovering a 
missing impression. But Miss Cobbe’s 
and Mr. Wendell Holmes’s suggestion, 
to which Dr. Carpenter will be, I believe, 
misunderstood ty many, as lending in his 
book a certain amount of countenance, 
that this recovery is due to some myste- 
rious so-to-say subterranean intelligence 
working beneath our consciousness, as a 
Secretary hunts up a quotation for his su- 
perior, seems to me baseless. Any man 
who observes his own mind, will notice 
that if he stirs up thoroughly any sub- 
ject whatever, by ransacking its intellec- 
tual neighbourhood, so to speak, he will 
for days afterwards have all sorts of cross- 
associations with it flashing up at times 
in his mind, —and this whether he is in 
search of a missing impression or not. 
When you take down an old shelf of 
College books, you have, for days after, 
waifs and strays of College memories 
haunting your mind, some of them com- 
ing by direct, some by quite inscrutably 
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indirect and subtle paths of association. 
Of course it is not remarkable that when 
one of these impressions happens to be 
missing, it will come back to you on some 
such line of association. But all that 
this seems to me to signify, is that mem- 
ory depends on a number of latent and 
involuntary physical conditions, as well 
as a number of conscious and equally in- 
voluntary mental conditions, and that 
when you have exhausted the latter un- 
successfully, you had better fall back on 
the chance of help from the former. 
Man being made up of body and mind, 
there is nothing astonishing in the fact 
that there are bodily links, of which he 
may often be unconscious, between states 
of mind not otherwise associated. But 
this is not latent or unthought shought, 
it is a latent or unthought physical condi- 
tion of suggestion. And that such con- 
ditions exist, I think every psychologist 
will admit. It does not the least follow 
from thus admitting that the conditions 
of memory are rooted in involuntary phys- 
ical as well as mental laws, that the pro- 
cess of inference or judgment, of analysis 
or synthesis, or even of recollection it- 
self, could be unconsciously performed. 
Yet, as I shall show, the theory appears 
to be held, even by a very distinguished 
man, that you may recollect without rec- 
ollecting —ze., recollect elaborately with 
your muscles what has not 7 emerged 
into recognition by your mind. 

Again (3), there are such things as auto- 
matic habits, which, once formed, require 
exceedingly little thought or attention, so 
that you may read aloud, or play on the 
piano, or walk through a crowded street, 
absorbed all the time ina train of intense 
thought or feeling, as widely removed as 
the Poles asunder from your immediate 
action. Such habits seem to be in some 
sense mental analogies of the first law of 
motion, —seem to show, that is, that 
even a law of change, once established in 
our minds, tends to persevere, in the ab- 
sence of any resisting force. But are 
these cases of unconscious thought, of 
latent intellectual effort? I think not. 
They show with how little conscious ef- 
fort you can do that which it took you a 
great conscious effort to begin to do, but * 
not that an under-mind is working with- 
out your knowing it, while the upper-mind 
works at something else. - If an under-| 
mind were working at reading aloud, for 
instance, while the upper-mind were 


* “Not an under-mind, but an under-party,” says 
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dwelling on a totally different train of 
ideas, then it would follow that the drift 
of what you had been reading might be 
recovered by you in some future mental 
state. Now it is true, I think, that this 
sort of unconscious reading does some- 
times impress the sound on your memory ; 
the ear will retain what the ear hears, 
and sometimes a sentence comes after- 
wards back on you verbally, and then 
for the first time, if you take in the 
words, you apprehend what it means, and 
just as freshly as if you were then hear- 
ing it for the first time ; but what one 
has read thus automatically is never ap- 
prehended by the mind, and consequently 
never recollected, unless it be tedeceiie 
by the lingering of the sounds in the 
memory, which sounds are not translated 
into their import till'some future time. 
It seems to me that these automatic 
habits imply no more than this,—that 
what takes but little effort and attention 
may be done simultaneously with what 
takes much. But this is no case of “la- 
tent thought.” It is a case of giving ex- 
ceedingly little thought to a thing which 
now requires little, and a great deal to 
another thing which requires much; the 
power of recalling afterwards, being gen- 
erally proportional to the amount of at- 
tention given. That you cannot do even 
these semi-automatic acts without some 
attention is shown by the fact that if in 
such automatic reading you get to a new 
and difficult word, you have to break 
your chain of thought to read it, or else 
you break down,—and that if in your 
walk in a crowded street you get toa 
barricade, you must recall your mind to 
circumvent it. These seem to me phe- 
nomena not of latent thought, but of a 
minimum of thought. Dr. Carpenter 
holds that the power some remarkable 
calculators have of adding up a long col- 
umn of figures almost at a glance, shows 
that the brain operates without the con- 
sciousness, inasmuch as there is not time 
to receive a distinct conscious impression 
of every figure. But that view surely ex- 
plains a great deal too much. If any one 
figure were changed, unquestionably the 
result would be differently given, if it 
were rightly given. Either, then, the 
mind takes account of every figure, 
though so rapidly as not to be able to re- 
call it afterwards, or it does not take ac- 
count of any, and the whole operation is 
unconscious,— which seems to me a 
much wilder supposition than the former. 
To say that a man cerebrates a sum more 
quickly than he could calculate it, seems 
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like saying that an intellectual habit 
which, by practice and faculty, has be- 
come astonishingly easy and sure, has 
ceased to be intellectual by reason of its 
economy of effort. But surely to require 
less effort and attention to a given 
achievement is not less, but more of a 
triumph of intellect, than to require more. 
What is called “ cerebration ” is, I think, 
only a mental operation marked by great 
economy of intellect and effort. But why 
is such an operation more a case of 
“cerebration” than the same operation 
slowly carried through all its stages? 
Where is the evidence that the less the 
amount of intellectual effort, the greater 
is the amount of brain activity? As far 
as I can see, the “cerebrational” as- 
sumption assumes that there can be no 
real economy of brain-effort at all, that as 
soon as we have less mental trouble over 
an operation, there must be some com- 
pensation for the saving, in the shape of 
great relegation of activity to brain- 
processes of which we are not conscious. 
I should have expected just the reverse, 
—that the greatest amount of “ cerebra- 
tion” goes with the greatest amount of 
conscious attention and effort, and the 
least “cerebration ” with the least. Dr. 


Carpenter teaches us (see p. 475 of the 


work referred to) that semi-automatic 
habits are due tothe mechanism of a 
different set of nerves from those which 
are called into play when we first pain- 
fully learn our lesson : — 


Now, since [he says] in those cases in which 
man acguires powers that are original or intui- 
tive in the lower animals, there is the strongest 
reason for believing that a mechanism forms 
itself in 47m which is equivalent to that con- 
genitally possessed by ¢hem, we seem fully 
justified in the belief that in those more 
special forms of activity which are the result 
of prolonged “training,” the Sensorimotor 
apparatus grows-to the mode in which it is 
habitually exercised, so as to become fit for 
the immediate execution of the mandate it 
receives ($ 194): it being often found to act 
not only without intelligent direction, but 
without any consciousness of exertion, in im- 
mediate response to some particular kind of 
stimulus, —just as an Automaton that exe- 
cutes one motion when a certain spring is 
touched, will execute a very different one 
when set going in some other way. 


But admit that animal movements fol- 
low each other without any consciousness 
when a certain spring in the nervous sys- 
tem has been once touched, and that 
those animal movements are as well 
adapted as a locomotive with steam on to 
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move a train, for the purpose which you 
had in view in starting them,— still this 
does not prove in the least that the re- 
sults of thought can be obtained without 
thought, except in the sense in which it 
is always true of a mechanism properly 
prepared,— the said locomotive, for in- 
stance,— that after you have ceased to 
think, it will, when properly set in motion 
by human purpose, do what it had been 
adapted to do. But dave we a logical or 
calculating machine, like Professor Jev- 
ons’s and the late Mr. Babbage’s, in our 
brains, which will, when properly manipu- 
lated, draw inferences, and calculate 
arithmetical problems, without intelli- 
gence? I see no sign of it at all. I 
have no means of drawing an inference 
without understanding the premisses ; I 
have no means of telling what the sin. 
30°, is without knowing what a sine 
means, and what 30° mean. That ma- 
chines may be devised to zmitate to some 
extent the methods of human thought, 
does not in the least prove that we pos- 
sess such machines in our own brains, in 
addition to the original intelligence which 
suggested them. And I don’t think we 
do. My only quarrel is with the notion 
that you can get all the results of calcu- 
lation out of your brain without discrim- 
inating 2 from 5; that you can have all 
the fruits of recollection while your 
memory is a blank; that you can infer 
without a conscious act of attention ; that 
you can judge without a trace of any 
weighing of the pros and cons. And this 
is the view which a small part of Dr. 
Carpenter’s doctrine seems to me at 
least to countenance. 

For instance (4). Dr. Carpenter gives as 
a tenable explanation of certain supposed 
facts adduced by spiritualists, that a per- 
son present at a séance, having some 
time ago known certain facts reported by 
the movements of the table, but having 
quite forgotten them, had yet involun- 
tarily and unconsciously caused the table 
to move so as to assert them, they being 
at the moment, in this person’s own be- 
lief, not only false, but completely ima- 
ginary : — 

Another instance, supplied by Mr. Dibdin 
(0. cit.), affords yet more remarkable evidence 
to the same effect ; especially as being related 
by a firm believer in the “ diabolical ” origin 
of Table-talking: — A gentleman, who was at 
the time a believer in the “spiritual ” agency 
of his table, assured Mr. Dibdin that he had 
raised a good spirit instead of evi? ones — that, 
namely, of Edward Young, the poet. The 
“spirit” having been desired to prove his 
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identity by citing a line of his poetry, the 
table spelled out, “Man was not made to 
question, but adore.” “Is that in your 
‘Night Thoughts ?’” was then asked. “ No.” 
“ Where is it,then?” The reply was “Jos.” 
Not being familiar with i poems, the 
questioner did not know what this meant ; but 
the next day he bought a copy of them ; and 
at the end of the “ Night Thoughts ” he found 
a paraphrase of the Book of Job, the last line 
of which is “ Man was not made to question, 
but adore.” Of course he was very much 
astonished ; but not long afterwards he came 
to Mr. Dibdin, and assured him that he had 
satisfied himself that the whole thing was a 
delusion — numerous answers he had obtained 
being obviously the results of an influence un- 
consciously exerted on the table by those who 
had their hands upon it; and when asked by 
Mr. Dibdin how he .accounted for the dicta~ 
tion of the line by the spirit of Young, he very 
honestly confessed, “ Well, the fact is, I must 
tell you, that I had the book in my house all 
the time, although I bought another copy; 
and J found that I had read it before. My 
opinion is that it was @ Jatent idea, and that 
the table brought it out.” 


Now, Dr. Carpenter does not vouch for 
this fact, and of course it is not the fact 
itself which I am either accepting or 
questioning, but only the validity of the 
explanation suggested, if the fact itself 
be assumed. That explanation seems to 
me even less credible than the so-called 
spiritualist explanation. It is, at least, 
possible that invisible intelligences may 
correct our blunders of memory. But to 
ask us to believe that one and the same 
person can have, at one and the same 
moment, nervous arrangements for re- 
calling accurately by the mediation of his 
muscles, yet without any act of memory, 
how a thing really happened, while he is 
making, by an act of recollection, an er- 
roneous statement on the same subject 
through his consciousness and his voice, 
is, I think, to ask us to believe a much 
more improbable explanation in order to 
avoid a less improbable one. And this is 
why I think the former improbability the 
less. If the fact were as related, we 
should clearly have evidence that the 
table’s movements were due to some 
agency which understood the structure 
of language and its meaning. Now, if 
that agency were that of th: person who, 
after having once read Young’s “Job,” 
had forgotten completely both the exist- 
ence of the book and the line in question, 
it would follow that at the same moment 
of time, within the limits of the same or- 
ganization, there existed two distinct 
agencies, both able to use language as a 
means of conveying rational meaning, 
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one of them, however,— the one appar- 
ently in command of the speech and the 
brain, — without any memory of Dr. 
Young’s “Job,” and of the particular line 
quoted from it, and the other of them, — 
which must have had a certain control 
over the spinal cord and the system of 
reflex action, —retaining that memory 
perfectly. Now, while we have ample 
experience of successive phenomena of 
this kind within the limits of the same 
individual’s experience, surely not only 
have we no experience whatever of simul- 
taneous phenomena of the kind, but if we 
had, our ideas of moral an rye 
would be extraordinarily confused. Whic 

of these two intellectual agencies is to 
be identified with the person of the indi- 
vidual who was the source of both? The 
one which remembered correctly and tel- - 
egraphed the accurate memory through 
the table, or the one with a defective 
memory which asserted its accurate mem- 
ory bythe voice? If my spinal cord 
holds one view, and my cerebrum anoth- 
er, as to the events of my past life, the 
one might turn Queen’s evidence against 
the other ; but how one of them could be 
hanged, while the other received a free 
pardon, would be an embarrassing prob- 
lem. Speaking seriously, it seems to me 
that this doctrine of a “latent ” memory 
capable of articulate telegraphy, in direct 
contradiction to the conscious memory, 
— which denies simultaneously all knowl- 
edge of the matter so telegraphed, — 
passes infinitely beyond any hypothesis 
warranted by the class of facts I have 
hitherto dealt with, and could hardly be 
true without our constantly coming across 
ample evidence of its truth. That men 
forget a thing one moment and remember 
it the next, is certain; but while they 
forget, they forget, and have, as far as 
we know, no oracle to consult in that part 
of their system to which the reflex actions 
are due, by the help of which the forgot- 
ten facts can be recalled. If some part 
of my body cannot only recover its hold 
of astory I have forgotten, but put zt into 
human speech, while I continue quite 
sincerely to disown it, it seems to me per- 
fectly clear that there are two intellectual 
agents under cover of my organization, 
and not one. But that is far more sur- 
prising than the spiritualist hypothesis 
itself. It is conceivable at least, that an 
invisible intelligence might use my 
hands to transmit ideas of which I am 
not the originator, just as any one stron 

enough to do so may guide my hel 
when I am blindfolded, so as to write a 
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letter, of the contents of which I am 
ignorant. But it is hardly conceivable 
that I myself can do so, without sharing 
the knowledge communicated by the 
means in question. If that could be, 
then “latent thought” must mean 
thought which can be communicated and 
made intelligible to others without any 
one to think it; for 7 don’t think it, I 
deny thinking it; and the automatic 
apparatus which communicates it does 
not chink it, for, by the hypothesis, it is 
not attended by consciousness at all, and 
on appeal being made to consciousness, 
itis promptly disowned. Now, what is 
there in the facts which are universally 
admitted as to the latent physical condi- 
tions of perception and memory, and as 
to the half automatic character of habit- 
ual actions, to justify so astounding a 
challenge to all experience as this? 
Observe that what seems so incredible in 
this theory is the use of language implying 
conscious thought without any conscious- 
ness behind it. I should not deny of 
course that a physical habit, say a nervous 
twitch in the fingers, might testify even 
against a man’s own conscious memory, to 
the truth of astory in which was to be 
found the explanation of the origin of that 
twitch, a story, that is, which the man 
himself had quite forgotten. Just so a 
scar is often a physical record of a blow 
of which the conscious memory holds no 
trace. But if letters were selected, one 
by one, to spell out the word “ Job,” and 
the line quoted from it, “ Man was not 
made to question, but adore,” there would 
be far more evidence of consciousness 
somewhere than there would be, even if 
the line had been merely spoken. It is 
possible enough that in the case, for 
instance, of any one who repeats a 
given cry thousands of times in the same 
day, like a newspaper boy or an old 
clothesman in the London streets, the 
muscles of speech may take so fixed a 
habit as to pronounce significant words 
without any corresponding thought to 
put them in motion. But suppose the 
mode of communication to be suddenly 
changed to a mew one, like the individual 
selection of the letters, one by one, which 
goto make up the words, —and surely 
the hypothesis which denies conscious- 
ness to the agency selecting these letters, 
becomes utterly untenable. It is quite 
conceivable, of course, that in some ab- 
normal sleep, under the influence of a 
different set of physical or mental sug- 
gestions, I might recall and correctly re- 
peat a line I had completely forgotten, 
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and refer it to its right author, while in 
my waking state I fail to recall it. But 


if Iam at the very same moment to be 


doth in an abnormal trance and awake, 
with a distinct mechanism for communi- 
cating my dreams and my recollections, 
with an inconsistent set of statements to 
communicate, and with only one con- 
sciousness, — which lends its imprimatur 
to the wrong set of the two, even while I 
am carefully comparing them, —then I 
conceive that no beam of, light doubly 
refracted by Iceland spar could be in a 
worse condition for tracing its historical 
identity than I. 

(5.) 1 do not even attempt in this paper 


to explain the curious facts on which the 


doctrine of “unconscious cerebration” 
is chiefly rested, —for a very good rea- 
son, because I can’t. But a good many 
of them surely indicate a very differ- 
ent explanation, — namely, discontinuous 
states of active thought, in which both 
brain and consciousness must have in 
every sense fully co-operated, but the link 
between which has for some reason, con- 
nected more with physical than men- 
tal causes, been temporarily lost. Dr. 
Carpenter has collected in his very valu- 
able- book many most curious illustrations 
of the way in which a great shock to the 
nervous system will utterly annihilate 
memory fora time, so that the Sufferer 
has to beste to learn even the rudiments 
of knowledge anew, and often makes 
great progress, when another physical 
change in his or her brain suddenly re- 
stores all the former knowledge, but 
obliterates completely the memory of the 
painfully reacquired knowledge of the 
intermediate period. Noone even sug- 
gests that the intellectual processes of 
the intermediate period were not con- 
sciously performed, though they are sep- 
arated by a film of complete oblivion from 
the normal consciousness. Again, Dr. 
Carpenter gives us some very curious 
illustrations of the successful solution 
during sleep of problems unsuccessfully 
attempted during waking. Take this, for 
example, among many of the same 
kind : — 


The first case is given by Dr. Abercrombie, 
on the authority of the family of a distin- 
guished Scottish lawyer of the last age :— 
“This eminent person had been consulted 
respecting a case of great importance and 
much difficulty ; and he had been studying it 
with intense anxiety and attention. After 
several days had been occupied in this man- 
ner, he was observed by his wife to rise from 
his bed in the night, and go to a writing-desk 
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which stood in the bed-room. He then sat 
down, and wrote a long paper which he care- 
fully put by in his desk, and returned to bed. 
The following morning he told his wife that 
he had had a most interesting dream ; that he 
had dreamt of delivering a clear and luminous 
opinion respecting a case which had exceed- 
ingly perplexed him; and that he would give 
anything to recover the train of thought which 
had passed before him in his dream. She 
then directed him to the writing-desk, where 
he found the opinion clearly and fully written 
out ; and this was afterwards found to be per- 
fectly correct.” (Jntellectual Powers, 5th Edit., 
p. 306.) 


It cannot reasonably be asserted that 
thoughts which were so completely in 
possession of this person’s mind, as to 
have partially survived sleep, were not 
real and vivid exercises of the thinking 
power. Clearly here is a case of genuine 
and concentrated thought almost com- 
pletely forgotten, in consequence of the 
cessation of the physical state in which the 
train of ideas was elaborated. In various 
other instances given by Dr. Carpenter 
the oblivion is more complete, but there 
is not less evidence of real thought (as 
distinguished from the mere train of sug- 
— which can alone be plausibly re- 
erred to “cerebration”). If now in 


these cases it is quite certain that, be the 


cerebral process what you please, there 
was as real and as conscious thought as 
any thinking man can ever boast of, and 
yet that Vary often the forgetfulness was 
nearly or q\ite complete, is it not fair to 
conclude that in a great many of the cases 
on which Dr. Carpenter appears to insist 
so much, — those in which, after a long 
apparent mental rest, we return to a sub- 
ject to find it taking quite new and very 
much clearer shape in our minds, —the 
progress is probably due not to “ uncon- 
scious cerebration,” but to forgotten 
intervals of conscious intellectual work ? 
For my own part, I am persuaded that 
this very often zs the case. The side- 
glances one gives toa subject which is 
not exactly defore the mind, but which is 
resting in it in comparative abeyance, are, 
Iam sure, though seldom remembered, 
extremely fruitful. It is these which tell 
you where you have been pressing a 
favourite crotchet too hard, which set 
the balance of the judgment right, and 
which open up new and important tracks 
of consideration that had been well-nigh 
neglected under the pressure of too 
much eagerness. When one remembers 
that such side-glances may, for many 
men, take place in sleep no less than in 
waking hours, and would, without being 
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individually recalled, alter completely the 
aspect in which a subject presents itself, 
I confess I see in facts of this kind no 
excuse for the startling hypothesis that 
you ever attain toa distinct conclusion 
without any conscious consideration of 
the conditions, that you ever “ cerebrate ” 
asum without mathematical process, or 
that you ever attest articulately a fact 
which at that very moment you have quite 
forgotten. R. H. Hutton. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THERE is no such picturesque incident 
in life as the sudden changes of fortune 
which make a complete revolution in the 
fate of families or individuals without 
either action or merit of theirown. That 
which we are most familiar with is the 
change from comfort to poverty, which so 
often takes place, as it had done with the 
Damerels, when the head of a house, 
either incautious or unfortunate, goes 
out of this world leaving not only sorrow, 
but misery, behind him, and the bereave- 
ment is intensified by social downfall and 
all the trials that accompany loss of 
means. But for the prospect of Mr. 
Incledon’s backing up, this would have 
implied a total change in the prospects 
and condition of the entire household, 
for all hope of higher education must 
have been given up for the boys; they 
must have dropped into any poor occupa- 
tion which happened to be within their 
reach, with gratitude that they were able 
to maintain themselves; and as for the 
girls, what could they do, poor children, 
unless by some lucky chance of mar- 
riage? This poor hope would have given 
them one remaining chance not possible 
to their brothers ; but, except that, what 
had they all to look forward to? This 
was Mrs. Damerel’s excuse for urging 
Rose’s unwilling consent to Mr. Incle- 
don’s proposal, But lo! all this was 
changed as by a magician’s wand. The 
clouds rolled off the sky, the sunshine 
came out again, the family recovered its 
prospects, its hopes, its position, its free- 
dom, and all this in a moment. Mrs. 
Damerel’s old uncle Edward had been an 
original who had quarrelled with all his 
family. She had not seen him since she 
was a child, and none of her children had 
seen him at all—and she never knew 
exactly what it was that made him select 
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her for his heir. Probably it was pity ;| new duties, and as the Curate came into 
probably admiration for the brave stand | the garden, somewhat tired after a long 


she was making against poverty — per- 


walk, and expecting to find his friends 


haps pe caprice, or because she had| something as he had left them —if not 
e 


never asked anything from him; but, 


mourning, yet subdued as true mourners 


whatever the cause was, there was the; continue after the sharpness of their grief 


happy result. In the evening anxiety, |i 


s ended —he was struck with absolute 


care, discouragement, bitter humiliation, | dismay to meet Rose, flushed and joyous, 
and pain; in the morning sudden ease, | with one of the children mounted on her 
comfort, happiness — for, in the absence} shoulders, and pursued by the rest, in 
of anything better, it is a great happiness | the highest of high romps, the spring air 


to have money enough for all your needs, 


resounding with their shouts. Rose 


and to be able to give your children what | blushed a little when she saw him. She 


they want, and pay your bills and owe 
no man anything. 


put down her little brother from her 
In the thought of|shoulder, and came forward beaming 


being rich enough to do all this Mrs.| with happiness and kindness. 


Damerel’s heart leapt up in her breast, 


“Oh, how glad I am that you have 


like the heart of achild. Next moment|come to-day,” she said, and explained 
she remembered, and with a pang of sud-| forthwith all the circumstances with the 
den anguish asked herself, oh, why —| frank, diffuse explanatoriness of youth. 
why had not this come sooner, when Ae, | “ Now we are rich again ; and oh, Mr. 


who would have enjoyed it so much, 


Nolan, I am so happy!” she cried, her 


might have had the enjoyment? This | soft eyes glowing with an excess of light 
feeling sprang up by instinct in her mind, | which dazzled the Curate. 


notwithstanding her bitter consciousness 


People who have never been rich them- 


of all she had suffered from her husband’s | selves, and never have any chance of 
carelessness and self-regard —for love is | being rich, find it difficult sometimes to 
the strangest of all sentiments, and can| understand how others are affected in 
indulge and condemn in a breath, without these unwonted circumstances. He was 
any sense of inconsistency. This was | confounded by her frank rapture, the joy 
the pervading thought in Mrs. Damerel’s| which seemed to him so much more than 
mind as the news spread through the} was necessary. 


awakened house, making even the chil- 


“I’m glad to see you so happy,” he 


dren giddy with hopes of they knew not} said, bewildered ; “no doubt money’s a 
what. How he would have enjoyed it all| blessing, and ye’ve felt the pinch, my 
—the added luxury, the added conse-|poor child, or ye wouldn’t be so full of 
quence !—far more than she would en- | your joy.” 


joy it, notwithstanding that it came to her 


“ Oh, Mr. Nolan, howI have felt it !” 


ike life to the dying. She had taken no |she said, her eyes filling with tears. A 
notice of Rose’s exclamation, nor of the| cloud fell over her face for the space of a 
flush of joy which the girl betrayed. I | moment, and then she laughed, and cried 
am not sure, indeed, that she observed | out joyously, “ But thank heaven that is 
them, being absorbed in her own feelings, | all over now.” 


which come first even in the most gen- 
erous minds, at such a crisis and revolu- 
tion of fate. 

As for Rose, it was the very giddiness 
of delight that she felt, unreasoning and 
even unfeeling. Her sacrifice had be- 
come unnecessary —she was free! So 
she thought, poor child, with a total in- 
difference to honour and her word, which 
I do not attempt to excuse. She never 
once thought of her word, or of the en- 
gagement she had come under, or of the 
man who had been so kind to her, and 
loved her so faithfully. The children had 
holiday on that blessed morning, and 
Rose ran out with them into the garden, 
and ran wild with pure excess of joy. 
This was the first day that Mr. Nolan 
had visited them since he went to his 








Mrs. Damerel was writing in the draw- 
ing-room, writing to her boys to tell them 
the wonderful news. Rose led the visit- 
or in, pushing open the window which 
opened onthe garden. “TI have told him 
all about it, and how happy we are,” she 
said, going up to her mother with all the 
confidence of happiness, and giving her, 
with unwonted demonstration, a kiss upon 
her forehead, before she danced out again 
to the sunny garden. Mrs. Damerel was 
a great deal more sober in her exultation, 
which relieved the Curate. She told him 
how it had all come about, and what a 
deliverance it was; then cried a little, 
having full confidence in his sympathy, 
over that unremovable regret that it had 
not come sooner. “ How happy it would 
have made him —and relieved all his anxi- 
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ety aboutus,” she said. Mr. Nolan made 
some inarticulate sound, which she took 
for assent; or, at least, which it pleased 
her to mistake for assent. In her pres- 
ent mood it was sweet to think that her 
husband had been anxious, and the Curate 
knew human nature too well to contradict 
her. And then she gave him a little his- 
tory of the past three months during 
which he had been absent, and of Rose’s 
engagement, and all Mr. Incledon’s good 
qualities. - “ He would have done any- 
thing for us,” said Mrs. Damerel ; “ but 
oh, how glad I am we shall not want any- 
thing — only Rose’s happiness, which in 
his hands is secure.” 

“ Mr. Incledon ?” said the Curate, with 
a little wonder inhis voice. “ Ah, and so 
that is it. I thought it couldn’t be noth- 
ing but money that made the child so 
pleased.” 

“ You thought she looked very happy ?” 
said the mother, with a sudden fright. 

“ Happy! she looked like her name — 
nothing is so happy as that but thé inno- 
cent creatures of God; and sure I did 
her injustice thinking ’twas the money,” 
the Curate said, with mingled compunc- 
tion and wonder ; for the story altogether 
sounded very strange to him, and he could 
not but marvel at the thought that Mr. 
Incledon’s love, once so evidently indif- 
ferent to her, should light such lamps of 
joy now in Rose’s eyes. 

Mrs. Damerel changed the subject ab- 
ruptly. A mist of something like care 
came over her face. “I have had a great 
deal of trouble and much to think about 
since I saw you,” she said; “but I must 
not enter upon that now that it is over. 
Tell me about yourself.” 

He shrugged his shoulders as he told 
her how little there was to tell. A new 
parish, with other poor folk much like 
those he had left, and other rich folk not 
far dissimilar — the one knowing as little 
about the other as the two classes gener- 


ally do. 
ever likely to be,” he said, with a half 
smile, “ between the two, with no great 


“That is about all my life is 


hold oneither. I miss Agatha, and Dick, 
and little Patty—and you to come and 
talk to most of all,” he said, looking at 
her with an affectionate wistfulness that 
went to her heart. Not that Mr. Nolan 
was “in love” with Mrs. Damerel, as 
vulgar persons would say, laughing ; but 
the loss of her house and society was a 
great loss to the middle-aged Curate, 
never likely to have a house of his own. 
“We must make it up as much as we 
can by talking all day long now you are 
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here,” she said, with kind smiles ; but the 
Curate, though he was fond of her, was 
quick to see that she avoided the subject 
of Mr. Incledon, and was ready to talk of 
anything rather than that; though, in- 
deed, the first love and first proposed 
marriage in a family has generally an 
interest exceeding everything else to the 
young heroine’s immediate friends. 

They had the merriest dinner at two 
o’clock, according to the habit of their 
humility, with roast mutton, which was 
the only joint Mary Jane could not spoil; 
simple fare, which contented the Curate 
as well as a French chef could have done. 
He told them funny stories of his new 
people, at which the children shouted 
with laughter, and described the musical 
parties at the vicarage, and the solemn 
little dinners, and all the dreary enter- 
tainments of a small town. The White 
House had not heard so much innocent 
laughter, so many pleasant foolish jokes, 
for years — and I don’t think that Rose 
had ever so distinguished herself in the 
domestic circle. She had been generally 
considered too old for fun among the 
children —too dignified, more on mam- 
ma’s side — giving herself up to poetry 
and other such solemn occupations; but 
to-day the suppressed fountain burst 
forth. Even Mrs. Damerel did not es- 
cape the infection of that laughter which 
rang like silver bells. The deep mourn- 
ing they all wore, the poor little rusty 
black frocks trimmed still with crape, 
perhaps reproached the laughter now and 
then; but fathers and mothers cannot 
expect to be mourned fora whole year, 
and, indeed, the Rector to these little 
ones at least had not been much more 
than a name. 

“ Rose,” said Mrs. Damerel, when the 
meal was over, and they had returned 
into the drawing-room, “I think we had 
better arrange to go up to town one of 
these days to see about your things. I 
have been putting off, and putting off, 
on account of our poverty ; but it is full 
time to think of your trousseau now.” 

Rose stood still as if she had been sud- 
denly struck by some mortal blow. She 
looked at her mother with eyes opening 
wide, lips falling apart, and a sudden 
deadly paleness coming over her face. 
From the fresh sweetness of that rose 
tint which had come back to her she be- 
came all at once ashy-grey, like an old 
woman. ‘“My—what, mamma?” she 
faltered, putting her hands upon the table 





to support herself. “I—did not hear — 
what you said.” 
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“ You'll find me in the garden, ladies, 
‘when you want me,” said the Curate, with 
a man’s usual cowardice, “ bolting,” as he 
himself expressed it, through the open 
window. 

Mrs. Damerel looked up from where 
she had seated herself at the table, and 
looked her daughter in the face. 

“Your trousseau,” she said, calmly, 
“ what else should it be ?” 

Rose gave a great and sudden cry. 
“That’s all over, mamma, all over, isn’t 
it?” she said eagerly; then hastening 
round to her mother’s side, fell on her 
knees by her chair, and caught her hand 
and arm, which she embraced and held 
close to her breast. ‘“ Mamma! speak to 
me — it’s all over —all over! You said 
the sacrifices we made would be required 
no longer. It is not needed any more, 
and it’s all over. Oh, say so, with your 
own lips, mamma!” 

* Rose, are you mad?” said her moth- 
er, drawing away her hand; “rise up, 
and do not let me think my child is a fool. 
Over ! is honour over, and the word you 
have pledged, and the engagement you 
have made ?” i 

“ Honour !” said Rose, with white lips ; 
“but it was for you I did it, and you 
do not require it any more.” 

“ Rose,” cried Mrs. Damerel, “ you will 
drive me distracted. I have often heard 
that women have no sense of honour, 
but I did not expect to see it proved in 
your person. Can you go and tell the 
man who loves you that you will not 
marry him because we are no longer beg- 
gars? He would have helped us when 
we were penniless — is that a reason for 
casting him off now ?” 

Rose let her mother’s hand go, but she 
remained on her knees by the side of the 
chair, as if unable to move, looking up 
in Mrs. Damerel’s face with eyes twice 
their usual size. 

“Then am I to be none the better — 
none the better?” she cried piteously, 
“are they all to be saved, all rescued, ex- 
cept me?” 

“Get up, Rose,” said Mrs. Damerel 
impatiently, “and do not let me hear any 
more of this folly. Saved! from an ex- 
cellent man who loves you a great deal 
better than you deserve — from a lot that 
a queen might envy — everything that is 
beautiful, and pleasant, and good! You 
are the most ungrateful girl alive, or you 
would not venture to speak so to me.” 

Rose did not make any answer. She 
did not rise, but kept still by her moth- 
er’s side, as if paralyzed. After a mo- 
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ment Mrs. Damerel, in angry impatience, 
turned from her and resumed her writing, 
and there the girl continued to kneel, 
making no movement, heart-stricken, 
turned into marble. At length, after an 
interval, she pulled timidly at her moth- 
er’s dress, looking at her with eyes so 
full of entreaty, that they forced Mrs. 
Damerel, against her will, to turn round 
and meet that pathetic gaze. 

“ Mamma,” she said, under her breath, 
her voice having failed her, “just one 
word — is there no hope for me, can you 
do nothing for me? Oh, have a little 
pity! You could do something if you 
would but try.” 

“Are you mad, child?” cried the 
mother again — “do something for you? 
what can Ido? You promised to marry 
him of your own will; you were not 
forced to do it. You told me you 
liked him not so long ago. How does 
this change the matter, except to make 
you more fit to be his wife? Are you 
mad ?” 

“ Perhaps,” said Rose softly; “if be- 
ing very miserable is being mad, then I 
am mad, as you say.” 

“But you were not very miserable 
yesterday ; you were cheerful enough.” 

“ Oh, mamma, then there was no hope,” 
cried Rose, “I had to do it—there was 
no help ; but now hope has come — and 
must every one share it, every one get 
deliverance, but me?” 

*“ Rose,” said Mrs. Damerel, “when 
you are Mr. Incledon’s wife every one of 
these wild words will rise up in your 
mind and shame you. Why should you 
make yourself unhappy by constant dis- 
cussions ? you will be sorry enough after 
for all you have allowed yourself to say. 
You have promised Mr. Incledon to mar- 
ry him, and you must marry him. If I 
had six times Uncle Edward’s money, it 
would still be a great match for you.” 

“Oh, .what do I care for a great 
match !” 

* But I do,” said Mrs. Damerel, “and 
whether you care or not has nothing to 
do with it. You have pledged your word 
and your honour, and you cannot with- 
draw from them. Rose, your marriage is 
fixed for the end of July. We must have 
no more of this.” 

“ Three months,” she said, with a little 
convulsive shudder. She was thinking 
that perhaps even yet something might 
happen to save her in so long a time as 
three months. 

“ Not quite three months,” said Mrs. 





Damerel, whose thoughts were running 
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on the many things that had to be done in 
the eee 4 “ Rose, shake off this fool- 
ish repining, which is unworthy of you, 
and go out to good Mr. Nolan, who must 
be dull with only the children. Talk to 
him and amuse him till I am ready. I 
am going to take him up to Whitton to 
show him the house.” 

Rose went out without a word; she 
went and sat down in the little shady 
summer-house where Mr. Nolan had 
taken refuge from the sun and from the 
mirth of the children. He had already 
seen there was something wrong, and was 
prepared with his sympathy; whoever 
was the offender Mr. Nolan'was sorry 
for that one ; it was a way he had; his 
sympathies did not go so much with the 
immaculate and always virtuous; but he 
was sorry for whosoever had erred or 
strayed, and was repenting of the same. 
Poor Rose—he began to feel himself 
Rose’s champion, because he felt sure 
that it was Rose, young, thoughtless, and 
inconsiderate, who must be in the wrong. 
Rose sat down by his side with a heart- 
broken look in her face, but did not say 
anything. She began to beat with her 


fingers on the table as if she were beat- 
ing time toa march. She was still such 
achild to him, so young, so much like 


what he remembered her in pinafores 
that his heart ached for her. “ You are 
in some little bit of trouble?” he said 
at last. 

“Qh, not a little bit,” cried Rose, “a 
great, very great trouble!” She was so 
full of it that she could not talk of any- 
thing else. And the feeling in her mind 
was that she must speak or die. She be- 
gan to tell her story in the woody arbour 
with the gay noise of the children close 
at hand, but hearing a cry among them 
that Mr. Incledon was coming, started up 
and tied on her hat, and seizing Mr. No- 
lan’s arm, dragged him out by the garden 
door. “I cannot see him to-day!” she 
cried, and led the Curate away, dragging 
him after her toa quiet byway over the 
fields in which she thought they would 
be safe. Rose had no doubt whatever of 
the full sympathy of this old friend. She 
was not afraid even of his disapproval. It 
seemed certain to her that he must pity 
at least if not help. And to Rose, in her 
youthful confidence in others, there was 
nothing in this world which was _unalter- 
able of its nature; no trouble, except 
death, which could not be got rid of by 
the intervention of friends. 

It chilled her a little, however, as she 
went on, to see the Curate’s face grow 
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longer and longer, graver and graver. 
" You should atlas aie Sg £ said, 
shaking his head, when Rose told him 
how she had been brought to give her 
consent. 

“T know I ought not to have done it, 
but it was not my doing. How could I 
help myself? And now, oh now, dear 
Mr. Nolan, tell me what to do! Will 
you speak to mamma? Though she will 
not listen to me she might hear you.” 

“But I don’t see what your mamma 
has to do with it,” said the Curate. “It 
is not to her you are engaged — nor is it 
she who has given her word; you must 
keep your word, we are all bound to do 
that.” 

“ But a great many people don’t do it,” 
said Rose, driven to the worst of argu- 
ments in sheer despair of her cause. 

“ You must,” said Mr. Nolan. “The peo- 
ple who don’t are not people to be fol- 
lowed. You have bound yourself and you 
must stand by it. He is a good man and 
you must make the best of it. To a great 
many it would not seem hard at all. You 
have accepted him, and you must stand 
by him. I do not see what else can be 
done now.” 

“Oh, Mr. Nolan, you speak as if I were 
married, and there was no hope.” 

“Tt is very much the same thing,” said 
the Curate; “ you have given your word. 
Rose, you would not like to be a jilt ; you 
must either keep your word or be called 
a jilt—and called truly. It is not a 
pleasant character to have.” 

“ But it would not be true!” 

“‘] think it would be true. Mr. Incle- 
don, poor man, would have good reason 
to think so. Let us look at it seriously, 
Rose. What is there so very bad in it 
that you should do a good man such an 
injury? He is not old. He is very 
agreeable and veryrich. He would make 
you a great lady, Rose.” 

“Mr. Nolan, do you think I care for 
that ?” 

“A great many people care for it, and 
so.do all who belong to you. Your poor 
father wished it. It had gone out of my 
mind, but I can recollect very well now ; 
and your mother wishes it — and for you 
it would be a great thing, you don’t know 
how great. Rose, you must try to put all 
this reluctance out of your mind, and 
think only of how many advantages it 
has.” 

“T care nothing for the advantages,” 
said Rose, “the only one thing was for 
the sake of the others. He promised to 
be good to the boys and to help mamma; 
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and now we don’t need his help any 
more.” 

“ A good reason, an admirable reason,” 
cried the Curate with unwonted sarcasm, 
“for casting him off now. Few people 
state it so frankly, but itis the way of the 
world.” 

Rose gave him a look so full of won- 
dering that the good man’s heart was 
touched. “Come,” he said, “you had 
made up your mind to it yesterday. It 
cannot be so very bad after all. At your 
age nothing can be very bad, for you can 
always adapt yourself to what is new. 
So long as there’s nobody else in the 
way that’s more to your mind,” he said, 
turning upon her with a penetrating 
glance. 


Rose said nothing in reply. She put} 
up her hands to her face, covering it, and 


choking the cry which came to her lips. 
How could she to aman, to one so far 
separated from love and youth as was 
Mr. Nolan, make this last confession of 
all ? 

The Curate went away that night with 
a painful impression on his mind. He 
did not go to Whitton, as Mrs. Damerel 
had promised, to see Rose’s future home, 
but he saw the master of it, who, disap- 
pointed by ‘he headache with which Rose 
had retreated to her room, on her return 
from her walk with the Cvrate, did not 
show in his best aspect. None of the 
party indeed did; perhaps the excite- 
ment and commotion of the news had 
produced a_ bad result—for nothing 
could be flatter or more deadly-lively than 
the evening which followed. Even the 
children were cross and peevish and had 
to be sent to bed in disgrace ; and Rose 
had hidden herself in her room, and lines 
of care and irritation were on Mrs. 
Damerel’s forehead. The great good 
fortune which had befallen them did not, 
for the moment at least, bring happiness 
in its train. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


RosE did not go downstairs that night. 
She had a headache, which is the pre- 
scriptive right of a woman in trouble. 
She took the cup of tea which Agatha 
brought her, at the door of her room, and 
begged that mamma would not trouble to 
come to see her, as she was going to bed. 
She was afraid of another discussion, 
and shrank even from seeing any one. 
She had passed through a great many 
different moods of mind in respect to Mr. 
Incledon, but this one was different from 
all the rest. All the softening of feeling 
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of which she had been conscious died out 
of her mind; his very name became in- 
tolerable to her. That which she had 
proposed to do, as the last sacrifice a girl 
could make for her family, an absolute 
renunciation of self and voluntary mar- 
tyrdom for them, changed its character 
altogether when they no longer required 
it. Why should she do what was worse 
than death, when the object for which she 
was willing to die was no longer before 
her ; when there was, indeed, no need 
for doing it at all? Would Iphigenia 
have died for her word’s sake, had there 
been no need for her sacrifice ? and why 
should Rose do more than she? In this 
there was, the reader will perceive, a cer- 
tain change of sentiment; for though 
Rose had made up her mind sadly and 
reluctantly to marry Mr. Incledon, yet 
she had not thought the alternative worse 
than death. She had felt while she did 
it the ennobling sense of having given up 
her own will to make others happy, and 
had even recognized the far-off and faint 
possibility that the happiness which she 
thus gave to others might, some time or 
other, rebound upon herself. But the 
moment her great inducement was re- 
moved, a flood of different sentiment 
came in. She began to hate Mr. Incle- 
don, to feel that he had taken advaniage . 
of her circumstances, that her mother had 
taken advantage of her, that every one 
had used her as a tool to promote their 
own purpose, with no more consideration 
for her than had she been altogether 
without feeling. This thought went 
through her mind like a hot breath from 
a furnace, searing and scorching every- 
thing. And now that their purpose was 
served without her, she must still make 
this sacrifice—for honour! For hon- 
our! Perhaps it is true that women 
hold this motive more lightly than men, 
though indeed the honour that is in- 
volved in a promise of marriage does 
not seem to influence either sex very 
deeply in ordinary cases. I am afraid 
poor Rose did not feel its weight at all. 
She might be forced to keep her word, 
but her whole soul revolted against it. 
She had ceased to be sad and resigned. 
She was rebellious and indignant, and a 
hundred wild schemes and notions began 
to flit through her mind. To jump in 
such a crisis as this from the tender res- 
ignation of a martyr for love into the 
bitter and painful resistance of a domes- 
tic rebel who feels that no one loves her, 
is easy to the young mind in the unreal- 
ity which more or less envelopes every- 
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thing to youth. From the one to the 
other was but a step. Yesterday she had 
been the centre of all the family plans, 
the foundation of comfort, the chief object 
of theirthoughts. Now she was in reality 
only Rose the eldest daughter, who was 
about to make a brilliant marriage, and 
therefore was much in the foreground, 
but no more loved or noticed than any 
one else. In a this change had 
actually come, but she imagined a still 
greater change ; and fancy showed her to 
herself as the rebellious daughter, the 
one who had never fully done her duty, 
never been quite in ow with her 
mother, and whom all would be glad to 
get rid of, in marriage or any other way, 
as interfering with the harmony of the 
house. Such of us as have been young 
may remember how easy these revolu- 
tions of feeling were, and with what 
quick facility we could identify ourselves 
as almost adored or almost hated, as the 
foremost object of everybody’s regard or 
an intruder in everybody’s way. Rose 
passed avery miserable night, and the 
next day was, I think, more miserable 
still. Mrs. Damerel did not say a word 


to her on the subject which filled her 
thoughts, but told her that she had de- 


cided to go to London in the beginning 
of the next week, to lock after the 
“things” which were necessary. As 
they were in mourning already, there was 
no more trouble of that description ne- 
cessary on Uncle Edward’s account, but 
only new congratulations to receive, 
which poured in on every side. 

“TI need not go through the form of 
condoling, for I know you did not have 
much intercourse with him, poor old 
gentleman,” one lady laid; and another 
caught Rose by both hands and _ ex- 
claimed on the good luck of the family in 
general. 

“Blessings, like troubles, never come 
alone,” she said. ‘To think you should 
have a fortune tumbling down upon you 
on one side, and on the other this chit of 
a girl carrying off the best match in the 
county!” . 

“TI hope we are sufficiently grateful for 
all the good things Providence sends us,” 
said Mrs. Damerel, fixing her eyes se- 
verely upon Rose. 

Oh, if she had but had the courage to 
take up the glove thus thrown down to 
her! But she was not yet screwed up 
to that desperate pitch. ” 

Mr. Incledon came later, and in his joy 
at seeing her was more lover-like than he 
had yet permitted himself to be. 
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“Why I have not seen you since this 
good news came!” he cried, fondly kiss- 
ing her in his delight and heartiness of 
congratulation, a thing he had never done 
before. Rose broke from him and rushed 
out of the room, white with fright and re- 
sentment. 

“Oh, how dared he! how dared he!” 
she cried, rubbing the spot upon her 
cheek which his lips had touched with 
wild exaggeration of dismay. 

And how angry Mrs. Damerel was! 
She went upstairs after the girl, and 
spoke to her as Rose had never yet been 
spoken to in all her soft life — upbraid- 
ing her with her heartlessness, her disre- 
gard of other people’s feelings, her indif- 
ference to her own honour and plighted 
word. Once more Rose remained up- 
Stairs, refusing to come down, and the 
house was aghast at the first quarrel 
which had ever disturbed its decorum. 

Mr. Incledon went away bewildered 
and unhappy, not knowing whether to be- 
lieve this was a mere ebullition of tem- 
per, such as Rose had never shown be- 
fore, which would have been a venial of- 
fence, rather amusing than otherwise to 
his indulgent fondness; or whether it 
meant something more, some surging up- 
wails of the old reluctance to accept 
him, which he had believed himself to 
have overcome. This doubt chilled him 
to the heart, and gave him much to think 
of as he took his somewhat dreary 
walk home —for failure, after there has 
been an appearance of success, is more 
discouraging still than when there has 
been no opening at allin the clouded 
skies. And Agatha knocked at Rose’s 
locked door, and bade her good-night 
through the keyhole with a mixture of 
horror and respect — horror for the wick- 
edness, yet veneration for the courage 
which could venture thus to beard all 
constituted authorities. Mrs. Damerel 
herself said no good-night to the rebel. 
She passed Rose’s door steadily without 
allowing herself to be led away by the 
impulse which tugged at her heart to go 
in and give the kiss of grace, notwith- 
standing the impenitent condition of the 
offender. Had the mother done this, I 
think all that followed might have been 
averted, and that Mrs. Damerel would 
have been able eventually to carry out 
her programme and arrange the girl’s 
life as she wished. But she thought it 
right to show her displeasure, though her 
heart almost failed her. 

Rose had shut herself up in wild mis- 





ery and passion, She had declared to 
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herself that she wanted to see no one; 
that she would not open her door, nor 
subject herself over again to such re- 
proaches as had been poured upon her. 
But yet when she heard her mother pass 
without even a word, all the springs of 
the girl’s being seemed to stand still. 
She could not Be it. Never before 
in all her life had such a terrible occur- 
rence taken place. Last night, when she 
had gone to bed to escape remark, Mrs. 
Damerel had come in ere she went to 
her own room and asked after the pre- 
tended headache, and kissed her, and 
bade her keep quite still and be better 
to-morrow. Rose got up from where she 
was sitting, expecting her mother’s ap- 
peal and intending to resist, and went to 
the door and put her ear against it and 
listened. All was quiet. Mrs. Damerel 
had gone steadily along the corridor, had 
entered the rooms of the other children, 
and now shut her own door —sure signal 
that the day was over. When this inex- 
orable sound met her ears, Rose crept 
back again to her seat and wept bitterly, 
with an aching and vacancy in her heart 
which it is beyond words to tell. It 


seemed to her that she was abandoned, 
cut off from the family love, thrown aside 


like a waif and stray, and that things 
would never be again as they had been. 
This terrible conclusion always comes in 
to aggravate the miseries of girls and 
boys. Things could never mend, never 
again be as they had been. She cried 
till she exhausted herself, till her head 
ached in dire reality, and she was sick 
and faint with misery and the sense of 
desolation ; and then wild schemes and 
fancies came into her mind. She could 
not bear it — scarcely for those dark help- 
less hours of the night could she bear it 
—but must be still till daylight; then, 
poor forlorn child, cast off by every one, 
abandoned even by her mother, with no 
hope before her but this marriage, which 
she hated, and no prospect but wretched- 
ness —then she made up her mind she 
would go away. She took out her little 
purse and found a few shillings in it, suf- 
ficient to carry her to the refuge which 
she had suddenly thought of. I think 
she would have liked to fly out of sight 
and ken and hide herself forever, or at 
least until all who had been unkind to 
her had broken their hearts about her, as 
she had read in novels of unhappy hero- 
ines doing. Butshe was too timid to take 
such a daring step, and she had no 
money, except the ten shillings in her 
poor little pretty purse, which was not 
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meant to hold much. When she had 
made up her mind, as she thought, or to 
speak more truly, when she had been 
quite taken possession of by this wild pur- 
pose, she put a few necessaries into a 
bag to be ready for her flight, taking her 
little prayer-book last of all, which she 
kissed and cried over with a heart 
wrung with many pangs. Her father had 
given it her on the day she was nineteen 
—not a year since. Ah, why was not 
she with him, who always understsood 
her, or why was not he here? He would 
never have driven her to such a step as 
this. He was kind, whatever any one 
might say of him. If he neglected some 
things, he was never hard upon any one 
—at least never hard upon Rose —and 
he would have understood her now. 
With an anguish of sudden sorrow, min- 
gled with all the previous misery in her 
heart, she kissed the little book and put it 
into ber bag. Poor child! it was well for 
her that her imagination had that sad 
asylum at least to take refuge in, and 
that the Rector had not lived long enough 
to show how hard in worldliness a soft 
and self-indulgent man can be. 

Rose did not go to bed. She had a 
short, dneasy sleep, against her will, in 
her chair—dropping into constrained 
and feverish slumber for an hour or so in 
the dead of the night. When she woke 
the dawn was blue in the window, mak- 
ing the branches of the honeysuckle visi- 
ble through the narrow panes. There 
was no sound in heaven or earth except 
the birds chirping, but the world seemed 
full of that ; for all the domestic chat has 
to be got over in all the nests before men 
awake and drown the delicious babble in 
harsher commotions of their own. Rose 
got up and bathed her pale face and red 
eyes, and put on her hat. She was cold, 
and glad to draw a shawl round her and 
get some consolation and strength from 
its warmth ; and then she took her bag 
in her hand, and opening her door, noise- 
lessly stole out. There was a very early 
train which passed the Dingle station, 
two miles from Dingiefield, at about five 
o’clock, on its way to London; and 
Rose hoped, by being in time for that, to 
escape all pursuit. How strange it was 
going out like a thief into the house, all 
still and shut up, with its windows closely 
barred, the shutters up, and a still, unnat- 
ural half-light gleaming in through the 
crevices! As she stole downstairs her 
very breathing, the sound of her own 
steps, frightened Rose; and when she 


‘looked in at the open door of the draw- 
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ing-room and saw all the traces of last 
night’s peaceful occupations, a strange 
feeling that all the rest were dead and 
she a fugitive stealing guiltily away, came 
on her so strongly that she could scarcely 
convince herself it was not true. It was 
like the half-light’ that had been in all 
the rooms when her father lay dead in 
the house, and made her shiver. Feeling 
more and more like a thief, she opened 
the fastenings of the hall door, which 
were rusty and gave her some trouble. 
It was difficult to open them, still more 
difficult to close it softly without alarm- 
ing the house; and this occupied her 
mind, so that she made the last step al- 
most without thinking what she was do- 
ing. When she had succeeded in shut- 
ting the door, then it suddenly flashed 
upon her, rushed upon her like a flood — 
the consciousness of what she had done. 
She had left home, and all help and love 
and protection; and—heaven help her 
— here she was out of doors in the open- 
eyed day, which looked at her with a se- 
vere, pale calm — desolate and alone! 
She held by the pillars of the porch to 
support her for one dizzy, bewildered 
moment; but now was not the time to 
break down or let her terrors, her feel- 
ings, overcome her. She had taken the 
decisive step and must go on now. 

Mrs. Damerel, disturbed perhaps by 
the sound of the closing door, though 
she did not make out what it was, got 
up and looked out from the window in 
the early morning, and, at the end of the 
road which led to the Green, saw a soli- 
tary figure walking, which reminded her 
of Rose. She had half-forgotten Rose’s 
perverseness, in her sleep, and I think 
the first thing that came into her mind 
had been rather the great deliverance 
sent to her in the shape of Uncle Ed- 
ward’s fortune, than the naughtiness — 
though it was almost too serious to be 
called naughtiness —of her child. And 
though it struck her for the moment with 
some surprise to see the slim founs fig- 
ure on the road so early, and a passing 
notion crossed her mind that something 
in the walk and outline was like Rose, 
yet it never occurred to her to connect 
that unusual appearance with her daugh- 
ter. She lay down again when she had 
opened the window with a little half-wish, 
half-prayer, that Rose might “come to 
her senses ” speedily. It was too early to 
get up, and though Mrs. Damerel could 
not sleep, she had plenty to think about, 
and this morning leisure was the best 
time forit. Rose prevailed largely among 
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her subjects of thought, but did not fill 
her whole mind. She had so many other 
children, and so much to consider about 
them all ! 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE PLACE OF HOMER IN HISTORY AND 
IN EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


Ill.— THE THEBAN LINK. 

EVEN without reference to Egyptian 
discovery, the references in the Homeric 
poems to Egyptian Thebes are remark- 
able. They seemed, however, rather to 
be brought into question than illustrated 
by the fact that we also heard of a Thebé 
in Boiotia, connected with the Kadmeian 
family and with Phoenicia, and of a Thebé 
of King, Eétion, the city of those Kilikes 
who dwelt near Troas. There was no 
tie between the three, until we came to 
know something of the great Egyptian 
empire, and of its close relations with the 
Phoinikes,* which must have gone far to 
identify in contemporary Greek reports 
what was Egyptian and what was Pheeni- 
cian. 

But these passages have acquired a 
new importance in relation to my present 
design, from our having learned that the 
fame and greatness of Egyptian Thebes 
belong to a particular, though a length- 
ened, period of the history of the country.t 
The old monarchy, before the great in- 
vasion of the Shepherd kings, had Mem- 
phis for its seat. Thebes is known to 
have existed under its later dynasties, 
and also under the Shepherds. But it 
became the capital of the country only 
after their expulsion by Ahmes, the first 
sovereign of the Eighteenth dynasty. At 
this date the principal monuments of 
the city begin.{ This is indeed the The- 
ban monarchy, a phrase synchronous 
with the splendour of Egypt. It lasts 
through this Dynasty of Triumph, and 
through the Nineteenth Dynasty of 
Struggle. In the Twentieth, the Dy- 
nasty of Decline, the supremacy passes 
away from Thebes,§ which is etymologi- 
cally the city of the head, or capital.|j 
According to Mr. P. Smith’s chronology, 
this supremacy of Thebes embraces the 
period (approximately) between B.c. 1530 


* See also the conjectures explained in Smith’s Anc. 


Hist. of the East, p. 81. 
t Smith’s Anc. Frist. of the East, chap. iv. 
¢ Ibid. p. 63. 


F. Lenormant, Premiéres Civilisations, vol. i. p. 


224. 
ll Ib. p. 23. 
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and B.c. 1100. He adopts in substance 
the computations of Mr. Poole, and I be- 
lieve of Sir G. Wilkinson. Mr. Poole 
thinks the Eighteenth Dynasty began not 
later than 1525 B.c., and the Nineteenth 
not later than 1322. The computations 
followed by Lenormant carry us nearly a 
century further back, for the commence- 
ment of the period, but with no great dif- 
ference towards the close; and it is on 
these that my figures have been based. 
But the substantial proposition which I 
submit is this: that the references in the 
Poems to Egyptian Thebes prove that 
they belong to the period when that city 
was supreme in Egypt, and was in effect 
the first city of the world. The first of 
them is in II. 1X., where Achilles declares 
that no amount of gift or treasure which 
Agamemnon can offer or obtain for him 
will induce him to compliance: “ Not if 
he gave ten times, twenty times what he 
offers ; not if all he has, or all he might 
have.” Then he proceeds : — 
oid bc’ é¢ ’Opyouevov mporiviocerat, oid’ boa 
O73a¢ 
Alyurriac, 601 mieiota douou év KThuata KeiTat, 
ai 0 éxatourvaoi eiat, dinxdctot 8 av’ Exadornv 
dvepec éLorxvedot civ immotow Kal dxyeoou.* 

The whole passage, as to the gifts of 
Agamemnon, is in the nature of a climax ; 
passing from the actual offers to the en- 
tire property of the King, the speaker il- 
lustrates this transition by referring to 
Orchemenos, then a wealthy city of the 
Boiotoi, and from hence, to crown his ar- 
gument, he moves onwards and upwards 
to Thebes of Egypt, as the city which 
contained the greatest treasures in the 
world. This is wholly inapplicable and 
unintelligible, except with regard to the 
period of the actual supremacy of that 
Egyptian capital. 

Next, the Egyptian Thebes is Thebes 
of the hundred gates. This is not a sta- 
tistical epithet, more than are those 
which describe Crete as the land of 
an hundred,t or off ninety, cities. Nor 
does the word Hecatombé in Homer lit- 
erally signify an hundred oxen: in truth, 
it seems to have become a mere phrase 
designating a solemn and splendid Sac- 
rifice. But there is little doubt that in 
the other cases, where Homer was not 
using a customary phrase, but a poetical 
expression of his own, he intended to 
signify a very large or indefinite number. 
A much smaller number, as I have else- 


* Tl. ix. 381-4. 
t Il. ii. 649. 
+ Od. xix. 174. 
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where endeavoured to show,* is indef- 
initely larger for Homer, than for us, 
There is, then, something singular, and 
requiring explanation, in this account of 
a city with a multitude of gates. If we 
take even the largest walled cities, like 
Rome, which may have some ten or 
twelve, it is difficult to conceive how the 
epithet could be applicable to gates in 
the ordinary sense. This difficulty seems 
to have been felt of old, and Diodorus ¢ 
explained it as referring to the propulaia 
of the temples. I have understood that 
the structural forms within the city to 
this day exhibit what, existing in large 
numbers, might very well have passed in 
rumour as gates of the city, and might 
have been so represented to and by the 
Poet. 

But, besides the primacy of wealth and 
the number of gates, Homer character- 
izes Thebes of Egypt by a reference to 
the horse, and what is more, to the horse 
not as an animal of draught or burden, 
nor as an animal used for riding, but as 
driven in the chariots used for war, of 
which he represents that there were an 
enormous number, literally twenty thou- 
sand, in use at Thebes. That is to say, 
as to the mode of using the anirnal, he- 
represents a stage of development in 
Egypt corresponding with what we know 
prevailed in the Greece of his day, where 
the main and characteristic purpose for 
which horses were used was the traction 
of the chariot of war ; another great pur- 
pose, that of riding, being altogether sec- 
ondary and rare. 

In the text of Homer generally, the 
horse stands in special relation with the 
East and with Poseidon. But it also 
stands in connection with the name of 
the Phoinikes. As to this name, we must 
remember that it includes all those for- 
eigners who had intercourse with Greece 
through ships, and since the Phoenician 
mariners were the medium of this inter- 
course as Carriers, their name comes to 
cover what is Eastern generally. This, 
again, means in a great degree what was 
Egyptian, in common with what was 
properly Phoenician. If, then, we ask 
whether the horse of Homer was chiefly 
related, as far as the text informs us, to 
Pheenicia or to Egypt, there is one strong 
reason in favour of the last-named coun- 
try. It is this, that the Phaiaikes of 
Scheria are evidently intended, from their 
great wealth and maritime habits, to pre- 


* Studies on Homer, vol. iii. Aoidos, sect. iii. 
t Diod. Sic. i. 45. 
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sent to us a picture of Phoenicians prop- 
er ; an. that among them there is not the 
smallest reference to the horse. 

Now, on turning to the Egyptian rec- 
ords, we find that the horse was not in- 
digenous to Egypt, and was unknown 
there during the Old Pre-Theban Mon- 
archy. It seems to have been introduced 
by the Shepherd Kings. But, under the 
warlike Theban kings of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, the value of these animals was 
appreciated, and they were obtained from 
Asia in immense numbers in payment of 
tribute,* as well as doubtless by com- 
merce: so that Egypt became a great 
horse-market,t and the horse a charac- 
teristic of Egypt. Accordingly, as it was 
an object of the Mosaic legislation (de- 
livered about the time of Merepthah) to 
check intercourse with that country, we 
find it written: — “But he (the hag} 
shall not multiply horses to himself, nor 
cause the people to return to Egypt, to 
the intent that he should multiply hor- 
ses.” f 

And Solomon, who first in Israel had 
large numbers of horses, obtained them 
from Egypt.¢ Enormous ranges of sta- 
bling, we learn from Diodorus, subsisted 
in Thebes. Thus the reference of Homer 
to the chariots of Egypt is peculiarly ap- 
propriate to Thebes, and to the Theban 
period. But the non-mention of riding 
concurs with the mention of enormous 
chariot driving, to give yet more of char- 
acter to the passage. For the monu- 
ments of the Theban kings, which abound 
in pictures of the horse chariot, but sel- 
dom represent equitation.§ The use of 
the animal for agricultural draught also 
made a beginning at this period. It is 
called by the name of kava, and it is sup- 
posed to be derived from the root repre- 
sented in the Sanscrit, agva.** 

Since, then, very personal and charac- 
teristic description, when found to be also 
most accurate, is a strong indication of 
contemporary standing, the passage of 
the Iliad which we have been considering 
affords evidence of the composition of 
the Poems during the period of the great 
Theban Dynasties. 

There remains the passage from the 
Odyssey : 


* Chabas, Etudes, p. 441 

t Chabas, p. ig ag 

+ Deut. xvii. 16. The ass, not the horse, was the 
animal of personal use from Moses to David. 

§ 1 Kings x. 28, 


Ii. 45. 
| Chabas, Etudes, p. 430; F. Lenormant, Prem. 
Civilisations, i. 307, seq. 
F. Lenormant, Ibid. p. 322. 
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Siw 0 dpyipeov rédapov gépe, Tov ol Eduxev 
*AAxavdpn, TloAbBo.o dduap’ b¢ Eva’ évi OnBye 
Alyurring, 604 mieiora dduorg év KTHpata Keital.* 


It then proceeds to relate how, while 
presenting this silver work-basket to 
Helen, Polubos gave to Menelaos two 
baths of silver, two cauldrons or tripods, 
and ten talents of gold; while the wife 
of Polubos made a set of separate pres- 
ents to his Queen; namely, the afore- 
said basket of silver mounted on wheels, 
and a golden distaff. 

This passage both corroborates and en- 
larges the evidence drawn from that on 
which we were last engaged. The state- 
ment that Thebes contained in its dwell- 
ings the largest amount of stored wealth, 
which might have passed for a mere figure 
in the fervid oratory of Achilles, reap- 
pears here in the calm narrative of this 
Poet as the simple statement of a fact, 
and pretty clearly exhibits him as con- 
temporary with the greatness of Thebes. 

But again, Polubos dwelt in Thebes ; it 
was in Thebes itself that these presents 
were given. But Thebes is not on the 
Egyptian coast; it is removed from it by 
a distance of above three hundred miles. 
Why did Menelaos, a traveller by sea, 
penetrate so far inwards? or, rather, why 
is he represented as having visited 
Thebes, and as having there received the 
trophies of Egyptian hospitality? Surely 
because it was the actual capital of the 
country. The visit of Menelaos must 
then be referred to a period not later than 
the close of the Twentieth Dynasty, for 
after this period “ Tanite and Bubastite 
Pharaohs,” as Mr. Donne f remarks, were 
lords of the Nile valley; and the policy 
and wars of Egypt probably made it ex- 
pedient to move the seat of government 
to a point nearer the Syrian frontier. 
But even the Twentieth Dynasty, after 
the Third Rameses, witnessed, amidst 
much vicissitude, times of confusion and 
rapid decay, which warrant the belief that 
the Homeric allusions to Thebes must 
belong to a period, if not before, yet at 
latest scarcely after the reign of that sov- 
ereign. In effect, we should refer the 
passages (always in relation with the 
Egyptian Chronology) at least to the early 
part of the thirteenth century B.c., even 
though the sovereigns did not fall into 
insignificance, nor the Empire lose at 
least its titular sovereignty in Asia, un- 
til the latter part of the twelfth. It was 


* Od. iv. 125-7. 
t Thebe Agypti, in Smith’s Dict. of Geography ; 
F. Lenormant, i. 450. 
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this decadence of Egypt which gave 
scope even to the small kingdom of the 
Hebrews, under Kings David and Solo- 
mon, for rising during a brief space into 
considerable power. 

When we have been thus enabled to 
connect the references in Homer to 
Egyptian Thebes with a given historic 
period, the passages which touch other 
cities of the same name acquire a fresh 
interest. We may reasonably suppose 
that this name, discovered in Asia Minor 
or in Greece, indicates a foundation ef- 
fected by settlers belonging to the great 
Egyptian Empire, and emigrating at some 
time during the Theban period. 

The Thebes of Eétion is mentioned or 
referred to in the Iliad several times. 
In Il. I. 366, it is the sacred city of 
Eétion (/ep7 zoAc), It is connected, as we 
have already seen, with special excel- 
lence of horses ; and lastly, it has lofty 
gates (ipinvioc, Il. IV. 416). It is surely 
remarkable that we find all these three 
characteristics reproduced in the Kad- 
meian Thebes of Beeotia. It is sacred 
(iepa mpd¢ teixea O73nc, Il. IV. 378). It is 
most closely associated with the horse ; 
for to the Kadmeioi alone, besides the 
Trojans, does Homer give the designa- 
tion of xévropecixmwv, Il, IV. 391. It is 
also remarkable for its gates, being the 
seven-gated Thebes, II. IV. 406, Od. XI. 
263. Both cities, too, were rich: Thebes 
of Eétion is ebvacerawea, or flourishing (Il. 
VI. 415), as to its territory, and éi«riyevov 
mronebpov, a well-built city, in itself (Il. II. 
505); while Kadmeian Thebes is edpixopos 
(Od. XI. 265). The three pointed char- 
acteristics, as well as the fourth, all be- 
longed to the great mother city in Egypt. 
She had the hundred gates; she horsed 
twenty thousand chariots ; and she was 
eminently a sacred city, for she was the 
centre of the Ammon-worship. 

Of the period of the foundation of Hu- 
poplakian Thebes, we know nothing. 
Nor can the Kidmeian genealogy be 
made out from Homer, who tells us that 
Amphion and Zethos first settled and for- 





tified, not the actual, existing city, but the 
site (édoc, Od. XI. 263); and that Eurua- 
los, who contended in the Funeral Games 
of the Iliad, had also beaten all the Kad-! 
meians at Thebes on the occasion of the 
obsequies of Oidipous. All that the text 
does here is to throw back the advent of 
Kadmos, or of the settlers indicated by 
his name * (which we are told means im- 
migrant or stranger), for several genera- 





* Renan, Langues Sémitiques, p. 44. 
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tions. So that it shows the Theban 


name had remained in vogue for a long 
period before the war; and as to this in- 
dication it is evidently in accord with the 
facts of history. 


IV.— THE SIDONIAN LINK. 

THE names of Phoiniké and Phoinikes 
are, it will be remembered, names affixed 
by Greek foreigners, and having no root 
in the country to which they refer. Of 
Canaan, the true indigenous name of 
Pheenicia, we have no trace in the Poems, 
But we have in eight passages of the Iliad 
and Odyssey the name of Sidon and Si- 
donié, or that of its inhabitants, called 
Sidones and Sidonioi. This name is 
given us in the tenth chapter of Genesis, 
—which is, I believe, acknowledged by 
the best authorities to be the most valua- 
ble document of ancient Ethnography in 
the world,— as the name of the first-born 
son of Canaan, who is himself named 
fourth among the sons of Ham (Gen. x. 
6, 15); and there is no doubt of its local 
character, and its great antiquity. Twice 
named in the tenth chapter of Genesis, 
Sidon appears again in the nineteenth 
chapter of Joshua, which, with the eigh- 
teenth, gives us the delimitation of the 
tribes of Israel on their settlement, as 
“great Sidon” (v. 28). Soin Joshua xi. 
8, the children of Israel chased their ene- 
mies unto “great Sidon.” In the later 
Scriptural notices of the name, this epi- 
thet disappears. The two persons of Ca- 
naan and Sidon in the earliest notices 
may probably be regarded as the epony- 
mists, or typical fathers of races.* 

Tyre, on the other hand, is not men- 
tioned in Scripture, except twice, before 
the epoch of Solomon. First in the 
nineteenth chapter of Joshua, already 
mentioned (v. 29), as a fortified city ; 
and again in 2 Samuel, xxiv. 7, when we 
have reached the reign of David, or the 
eleventh century B.c. 

If the Exodus from Egypt took place 
under Merepthah in the fourteenth cen- 
tury B.C., are we to treat the reference to 
Tyre as proving that it had been built 
and fortified before that period? In Mr. 
Espin’s Preface to the Book of Joshua,t 
there are remarks on the geographical 
lists as exhibiting much and now incura- 
ble imperfection: and of names, like 
numbers, it is exceedingly difficult to rely 
upon a perfectly faithful transmission in 
ancient records, because the figures are 
not, like words, generally interwoven with 


* Movers, Phénizische Alberthunm, i. 9. 
¢ Speaker’s Bible, vol. ii. p. 8 
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the grammatical sense of the context. It 
would be hazardous, then, to assert the 
existence of Tyre asa fortified city in 
the fourteenth century B.c., on the sole 
ground of this passage. Nor can any 
strong reliance be placed on the report 
given by the Priests * of the temple of 
Heracles to Herodotus in the fifth cen- 
tury B.c., who then claimed for it an ex- 
istence of 2300 years. There is no trace 
in Homer of the City of Tyre, except a 
single and slight one. Turo was the 
grandmother of Nestor, and a descend- 
ant of Poseidon. Her extraction, there- 
fore, links her with the East: and it is 
probably connected with the existence, 
at least, of Tyre at the time. 

But ‘plainly the text of the Poems im- 
plies that Sidbn was the great and leading 
city of Canaan or Phoiniké. And in this 
respect they are in entire accordance 
with the books of the Old Testament. 

The Sidonians of Homer do not ap- 
pear before us as a purely maritime peo- 
ple. Inthe Fourth Odyssey, we have a 
list of the countries and peoples visited 
by Menelaos, where the Sidonioi stand 
apart from Phoiniké. When Homer 


mentions navigators from that quarter, 
they,are commonly Phoinikes; but the 
Sidonians appear, when there is any spe- 


cial mark, in connection with works of 
art. At the Games, Achilles produces, as 
the prize of the footrace, a six-metre 
wrought silver bowl (rervyyévor), which ex- 
ceeded in beauty all others known: for it 
was worked by the Sidones, who are 
called zoAvdaidator, workers in a highly or- 
namental style. But Pheenician naviga- 
tors brought it over sea, and gave it to 
King Thoas.¢ Another like bowl was 
presented by Phaidimos, King of the 
Sidonians (whose name is another indica- 
tion of their wealth and fame), to Mene- 
laos.t Sidon is described as abounding 
in copper,§ and Sidonié as flourishing 
(eivatonévn), Also, in the Sixth Iliad He- 
cabé repairs to her store of embroidered 
robes, the works of the women of Sidon, 
which Paris had brought to Troy.|| The 
Sidonians represent a distinct part of that 
material, as distinct from moral, civiliza- 
tion, which appears the oldest in the his- 
tory of man,{ and marks what may prop- 
erly be called the Hamitic or in part the 
Poseidonian races. 


* Herod. ii. 43, 4 
+ Il. xxiii. 740-5. 
t Od. iv. 615-9, and xv. 115-9. 
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We have, then, two facts historically 
certain, that Sidon was very great and 
wealthy in the primitive period of the his- 
tory of Canaan, and that it was complete- 
ly overshadowed by Tyre at a subsequent, 
though still early, date. And the evi- 
dence of the Homeric text -is that the 
Poems belong to the period of the pre- 
dominance of Sidon, not to that whe 
Tyre was paramount. 

Tradition supplies us with a date, as 
that at which the change from the one to 
the other period occurred. Justin states 
that Sidon was the city first founded by 
the Pheenicians, and that after a long 
time its inhabitants were expelled by the 
King of Ascalon, and built (that may mean 
resettled and extended) Tyre in the year 
before the capture of Troy.* Josephus 
placed this settlement of Tyre at 240 
years before the dedication of Solomon’s 
Temple. The exact date of that event is 
disputed.; if we take the latest year given 
for it, or B.C., the overthrow of the 
power of Sidon took place in 1209 B.c., 
which may be the year intended by Jus- 
tin: though according to the Poems the 
greatness of Sidon survived, if only fora 
short period, the fall of Troy.t Movers 
treats the Sidonian period as having be- 
gun not later than 1600 B.C., and as hav- 
ing ended with the transference of power 
to Tyre. For this he does not fix a date, 
but refers to the foundation of Gades and 
Utica as colonies sent out from Tyre, 
after the depression of Sidon, in the end 
of the twelfth century.t This supposes 
that Tyre had come into possession of 
considerable power some time before. 

Again, it may be observed that Sidon 
was overthrown from Ascalon, a city of 
the Philistines. It is held by Lenor- 
mant that the Philistines were the same 
people with the “ Pelesta of the mid-sea,” 
who entered Syria in the reign of Rame- 
ses III., and whose fleet was defeated by 
a Phoenician navy, acting under and for 
the Egyptian monarch ; and that this de- 
feat of the warriors was avenged a cen- 
tury after by the destruction of Sidon.§ 
In any case, if we rightly assume the 
identity of name between Pelesta and 
Philistia, it follows that the fall of Sidon 
_ subsequent to the War of Rameses 

Upon the whole, it may be stated that, 


* Justin xviii. 3. 

t Kenrick’s Pheenicia, p. 343. Smith’s Dict., Art. 
Pheenicia. 

+ Mover’s Phin. alt. B. i. ch. 8. (Theil. ii. p. 257.) 
BJ F. Lenormant in The Academy of March 28, 
1874. 
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while the references to Sidon and the 
Sidonians very closely associate the 
Poems with the Sidonian Period, there is 


THE PLACE OF HOMER IN 


HISTORY 


in the North A2gean to cope with the 
Greeks by sea. Improbable on general 
grounds, the connection of Memnon with 


nothing unreasonable in the traditional, Egypt itself is at direct variance with 


opinion that that period closed by the; 


virtual overthrow of Sidon late in the 
thirteenth century B.c. 


V.— THE LEGEND OF MEMNON, AND THE 
KETEIANS OF THE ELEVENTH ODYSSEY. 

NOTHING can be more improbable than 
the common tradition respecting Mem- 
non, that he came from Egypt to take 
part in the war against Troy. It was 
only at the height of its power that the 
Egyptian dominion or influence could 
have reached so far as to the Dardanelles, 
or indeed, according to our information, 
into Asia Minor. Again, the relation of 
subordination, which had probably once 
subsisted, laid the foundations not oi alli- 
ance but of hostility, as we see from the 
participation of the Dardanians in the 
Asiatic combination against Rameses II. 
Further, if the interference of the Egyp- 
tian empire in the Trojan war was im- 
probable, still less was it likely that an 
empire of that magnitude should, if tak- 
ing any part at all, take one so insignifi- 
cant as by sending a single chief, with a 
mere contingent, to aid the side which 


had all along been the losing one: and 
this, again, only towards the close of the 


contest. The local tradition, connecting 
Memnon with Egypt through his sup- 
posed statue, is exploded by the knowl- 
edge now obtained that this was known 
historically in the country as the statue 
of Amenophis III.,* the son of Thothmes 
III., who lived before the close, as it 
seems, of the sixteenth century B.c. To 
suppose, with others, that Memnon came 
from the Cushite kingdom, lying to the 
south of Egypt, would be yet more ex- 
travagant; for it was not from the ends 
of the known earth that contingents were 
supplied for Troy. Next, we have no 
reason to presume hostility between 
Egpyt and the Greeks at the period of 
the Zroica, for we find Menelaos visiting 
Egypt as a friend, and so received there, 
while he pays no visits at all, according 
to the Homeric record, along the coast, 
so much less remote, which had supplied 
military aidto Priam. Nor are we aware 
of any maritime means by which Mem- 
non could have had access to Troas, as 
the Phoenicians appear to have main- 
tained neutrality, and there was no power 


* Rawlinson’s Empire, i. 48. 


P. Smith, Hist. of 
the East, p. 94. 





Homer. He cails Memnon "Hodge ¢aewwie 
dyAade vide (Od. 1V. 188). But Homer no- 
where associates Egypt directly with the 
East; the dwelling of Kirké and the 
avroAai ’Hedwoio are evidently in the Euxine. 

Professor Rawlinson * has enumerated 
some of the countries which set up in 
after times a claim to be associated with 
Memnon. These were Egypt, Ethiopia 
on the Nile,and Assyria at Susa. Again, 
his tomb was shown on the Aisepos, at 
Ptolemais, and at Palton in Syria; and 
his sword at Nicomedeia in Bithynia.t 

The meaning of all this appears to be, 
that, from the great and permanent fame 
of the Trojan War, there arose a natural 
tendency, in various countries, to claim a 
share in it, where tradition afforded any 
sort of handle for the purpose. Memnon 
was associated by Homer with the East, 
and the East with dark skin: and he did 
what no properly Trojan chief is ever re- 
lated to have done; he killed a leading 
Greek warrior, seemingly in fair fight. 
Hence connection with him was honour- 
able, and was liable to be very freely 
claimed. But, as regards Assyria and 
Susa, his making the long land journey 
from thence to ‘rroy is, perhaps, as im- 
probable as a similar journey from Egypt, 
which indeed had much more to do, than 
had Assyria, with the intervening coun- 
tries of Syria and Palestine. In the en- 
deavour to examine the case of Memnon, 
it should all along be borne in mind that 
the Egyptian monuments and inscriptions 
now open to us, are entirely without any 
trace of him.$ 

There are but two passages in which 
Homer refers to Memnon. In the fourth 
Odyssey, he is described as the slayer of 
Antilochos, and as the famous son of the 
bright East. In the eleventh Odyssey, 
he is named for his personal beauty, in 
the following lines, where Odysseus de- 
scribes to the Shade of Achilles the war- 
like exploits of his son : — 
"AA olov tov Tyredidnv xarevhpato yalKp 
"Hpw’ Eipirviov: roAoi 3 dug’ abtov éraipoe 
Krew xteivovto, yuvaiwy eivexa dopwr. 
Keivov 67 KaAAorov idov wera Méuvova d16v.|| 


First, let us consider the tribute thus 
paid to Memnon for his personal beauty. 


* Ancient Monarchies, vol. i. p. 48, ed. 1871. 
t+ Paus. iii. 3-6. 

¢ Od. iv. 186-8. 

§ Lauch, Homer und Zgypten, p. 31. 

| Od. xi. 519-22. 
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When Homer compares men on this 
ground, it is always within the limits of 
some race. He does not compare the 
beauty of a Greek with that of a Trojan, 
but with that of other Greeks. In the 
second Iliad, Nireus is the most beautiful 
among all the Danaoi, who went to Troy, 
after the glorious Achilles.* After him, 
the prince and paragon of men, the Tela- 
monian Ajax, was the noblest in form 
again among all the Danaoi, as well as 
the greatest in martial achievements. 
This last quoted declaration comes with- 
in less than thirty lines after the pas- 
sage in which it is stated that Euru- 
pulos was the most beautiful warrior after 
Memnon. When, therefore, the Poet 
says that Eurupulos, who led the Ke- 
teians, was the most beautiful person he 
had seen except the surpassing Mem- 
non, analogy clearly leads us to suppose 
that Eurupulos and Memnon were of the 
same race, and that they both were Asiat- 
ics of the same region and associations ; 
probably, then, both were Keteians. 

In the Hippodamion at Olympia there 
was, as Pausanias informs us, a tablet 
which ¢ represented Memnon as standing 
over against or fighting with Achilles, 
and which thus supported the tradition 
of his great fame in war: suggesting that, 
like so many more, he went down before 
the sword and spear of that unrivalled 
warrior. We have no direct testimony 
on this subject from Homer ; but we may 
observe, from the passage under consid- 
eration, that Odysseus does not give any 
information about Eurupulos and Mem- 
non to Achilles, but speaks of both as 
if they were well known already to his 
interlocutor, only calling Eurupulos rdv 
Tyregidnr, “I mean him the son of Tele- 
phos,” as if to distinguish him from the 
Greek Eurupulos, who commanded the 
contingent from Ormenion,§ so that the 
passage reads as if Memnon had been 
the original commander of the Keteians, 
and on his death Eurupulos had suc- 
ceeded him. 

Who, then, were these Keteians ? and 
can we, through the traditions respecting 
Eurupulos or his father Telephos, obtain 
any light in regard to them, or to Mem- 
non, whether as connected with them or 
otherwise ? 

With regard to Memnon, son of the 
Morning, we know that he must have 
come from some country to the east of 


* Ti. ii. 674. 

t Od. xi. 550. 

+ Paus. v. 22, p. 435 
§ Il. ii. 734. 
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Troas, in order to obtain that appella- 
tion. But, are we to look for the Keteioi 
in the same direction ? 

We may, in the first place, observe, it 
is probable that they came from a dis- 
tance. First, because we find that, as 
was natural, Priam had already obtained, 
at the beginning of the war, or at least, 
before the period of the action of the 
Iliad, assistance from all his nearer neigh- 
bours, in geographical order, associated 
together in a great international struggle. 
The only distinct notice we have of a new 
arrival of allies during the war is in the 
case of the Thracians, under their king, 
Rhesos.* Now, the Thracians of the 
Trojan catalogue were those only who 
bordered upon the current, z.z., the straits 
of the Hellespont.t It cannot, then, be 
doubted that the Thracians of Rhesos 
were those who came from the inland 
country towards Mount Haimos, and who 
were thus drawn in as the struggle, be- 
ing prolonged, and growing more ardu- 
ous, led to greater efforts on the part of 
the losing side. But we have another 
sign that the Keteioi came from a dis- 
tance. It is, that they entered into the 
war only for a consideration: receiving 
the gifts of Priam (yvvaiwv eivexa dépur), 
which probably may have been presented 
to the Queen, or some chief woman of 
their nation.t As we find Kinures of Cy- 
prus,§ at the farthest point to which Aga- 
memnon’s political influence could be 
stretched, sending him a valuable gift, in 
order, apparently, to be excused from 
serving, yet to maintain friendship, so we 
can well understand how, when service 
was obtained under great necessity from 
a distance, where community of interest 
would be less strongly felt, gifts should 
pass to those who rendered it. 

The next observation to be made is, 
that Strabo witnesses to the existence of 
a river in the Eleatis, called Keteios, 
which falls into the Kaikos, in Mysia,|| 
but as a mere mountain stream ; which, 
besides that the formation would not be 
regular, was hardly likely to give its name 
to a race, if it might receive one from 
some members of a race. Who the Ke- 
teioi were, he frankly avows himself quite 
ignorant ; and he treats as fables the cur- 
rent explanations of the learned. The 


* Tl. x. 434. 
+ Il. ii. 845. 
¢ In Egypt, as we find from the records, women in 
some very remarkable instances administered the gov- 
ernment. 
Il. xi. 20, 
Strabo, b. 13, p. 616. 
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lengthened commentary of Eustathius* The immediate neighbours of the Kheta 
on the passage, in which he inclines to,on the West, were the Cilicians. Ac- 
derive the word from «jroc, adds nothing cording to the mythical genealogy of 


to our knowledge, though he has got hold 
of the idea that these Keteioi were mer- 
cenaries. 

If we look at the name in itself, it ad- 
mits, by the aid of recent Egyptian 
discoveries, of a perfectly simple and 
natural identification. In the Book of 
Genesis, we hear of the children of Heth, 
the second born son of Canaan, who are 
afterwards called the Hittites.t Of this 
race, one, and that the smaller, portion, 
was in immediate contact with the Jews. 
The great body of the nation occupied 
northern Syria, and the lower valley of 
the Orontes : a branch, apparently, of the 
great Hamitic family, which supplied, in 
the earliest times, the bulk of the Syrian 
population. 

This warlike and powerful race formed 
both the great barrier in the north 
against the extension of Egyptian power, 
and the centre of military confederations, 
created for the purpose of repressing it. 
The name Heth, in Scripture, is repre- 
sented by Kheta of the Egyptian monu- 
ments, and by the Khatti, of the Assyrian 
inscriptions ;{ and it is principally from 
the former of these that an accurate idea 
of their position is to be derived. The 
Kheta of the Egyptians may well be, as 
far as the name is concerned, the Keteioi 
of Homer: indeed, it is not easy to sug- 
gest any other rendering, so simple and 
so obvious, of their name in the Greek 
tongue. 

In the reign of the great Rameses II., 
when the Egyptian Monarchy was be- 
ginning to assume a defensive attitude, 
the Kheta, or Hethites, made war upon 
that monarch, § with a wide support, both 
from East and West; although of the 
Pheenicians, they were joined by the town 
of Arados alone. But, from Asia Minor, 
they counted as allies, among others, the 
people of Mysia, and the Dardanians of 
Troas ; indeed, as the inscription is read, 
of Ilios and Pedasos. This alliance 
shows that relations existed between the 
Kheta and the North-west corner of the 
Fore-Asia (Vorder-Asiens) as it is con- 
veniently called by the Germans. 

But there are other signs which tend to 
show an ethnical, as well as a political, 
connection between these two quarters. 


* P. 1697. 

t Gen. x. 15. 

+ Smith’s Ancient Hist. of the East, p. 6. 
__.§ Lenormant’s Manual de I’ Histoire de 1’ Orient, b. 
iii. 5) 4 








Apollodorus,* and others, Kilix was the 
brother of Phoinix, and the grandson of 
Poseidon, the great Hamitic deity. When 
the Kilikes are called Semitic, it is, per- 
haps, in a sense in which the term is also 
applied to the Pheenicians ; that is to say, 
their language, so far as it is known b 
inscriptions, belonged to a family whic 
appears to have been used in common by 
the Semites and_the Asiatic Hamites of 
the great migration from the head of 
the Persian Gulf.t Next, what appears 
to be most clearly established is their 
immediate relationship to the Pheeni- 
cians, with whose equipment in the navy 
of Xerxes theirs nearly agreed. This 
similarity would, without doubt, be pro- 
moted by their maritime habits. On the 
other hand, the access by land into their 
country, from the East and South, was 
round the Gulf of Issus, through the pass 
of Mount Amanus ; and if not identical 
in composition with the Kheta, the Ki- 
likes must have been in the closest rela- 
tions with that nation. 

But if we turn to the Troad, we find 
that it had in its immediate neighbour- 
hood its own race of Kilikes, reckoned, 
probably, among the neighbouring My- 
sians. Eetion, father of Andromaché, 
dwelt under Plakos, 


Kitixeco’ dvdpecow dvacowr,§ 


and Achilles, destroying the city, is thus 
described : — ; 


éx d& TOA Tépoev Kidixwv ebvacerawoar.|| 


Strabo, moreover, records the traditions, 
which as well as etymology, connect the 
Kilikes of Mysia with the Kilikes of Ci- 
licia.J 

Again, there are reasons why we should 
look for the presence of non-Aryan races 
other than the Kares in the Trojan circle 
of allies. In the Catalogue, Homer calls 
the Kares BapBapéguvor,** the speakers of 
a strange tongue. And they are the only 
race so named. But in the fourth Book, 
after describing the bleating, so to call it, 
of the Trojan Army, a broken and vari- 
ous noise, as when each sheep answers 
its lamb, he gives as a reason,— 


* Apollod. ii. 1. 4. 

+ Lenormant, b. i. 5, 3. 
+ Herod. vii. 89, 91; Smith, Anc. Hist. of East, p: 
oO. 

§ Il. vi. 397; Strabo, xiv. 
li Il, vi. 415. 

{ Strabo, pp. 6, 7. 

** Tl. ii. 867. 
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ob yap ravtav hev dude Opdog ob8? la yapuc 
dAAa yaioo’ tuéuxro, modiKAgnra 0 éoav dy- 
dpec.* 


We may, therefore, well look for some 
others besides Kares to justify, by their 
foreign speech, this general description. 
It may be that the contingent from Lycia, 
which was clearly under commanders of 
Pheenician extraction, likewise used the 
Pheenician tongue. But knowing as we 
do, that there were Kilikes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Troy, apparently dwelling 
among the people of Mysia, we seem jus- 
tified in pointing to these also, since they 
were of the Hamitic stock if they were 
of the Cilician race ; and the sense of the 
passage we are considering therefore 
tends to support this presumption of 
identity between the two sets of Kilikes. 

The Khita would certainly have been, 
to Homer, barbarians in speech. It ap- 
pears probable, to say the least, that 
these Kilikes were the same. There are 
several marks which connect Eétion, 
their sovereign, with Poseidon, and, 
therefore, with the Poseidon-worship- 
ping races. One is the name of his city, 
Thebé ;¢ and another, the excellence of 
his horses.{ We are not, however, called 
upon to reject the common explanation 
of the passage in Od. XI. 519-22, which is 
probably true, but not the whole truth. 
There might be Keteioi in Mysia and on 
the Orontes, as there were Kilikes in 
Mysia and in Cilicia, and as there were 
Lukioi in Troas and in Lycia; and as we 
know that another branch of the Hethite 
or Hittite race dwelt among the seven 
nations of Canaan, at a distance from the 
parent stock ; and as we also find a town 
founded by this same race in Cyprus, 
namely the Citium of the Romans. 

In the traditional report of the swarth- 
iness of Memnon, there is nothing to 
raise a presumption that he was not one 
of the Khita. They were Canaanites and 
Hamites, worshippers of Poseidon ; and 
it is easy to show, from Homer, through 
the hair, how remarkably he associated 
darkness of skin with all that was East- 
ern. 

Now, if Memnon were leader of the 
Keteioi, it may be observed, in the first 
place, that his country lay in the same 
parallel of latitude as Southern Greece, 
and he might therefore, with ample con- 
sistency, be called by the Poet, son of 


* Tl. iv. 437. 

t The son of a Thebaios fights on the Trojan side, 
Il. viii, 120. 

+ IL. viii. 1365; xvi. 153+ 
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the Morning. And, most certainly, the 
Homeric statement that Memnon was 
the famous son of the Morning, would 
be in thorough accordance both with the 
Poet’s geographical idea of the East and 
sunrise, which the Odyssey by no means 
carries far towards the South, and with 
the fame to which the Khita, as the res- 
olute and somewhat successful oppo- 
nents of the vast Egyptian power, had 
attained. 

Of the two questions I have been con- 
sidering in conjunction, the legend of 
Memnon and the true interpretation of 
the Keteian name in the Eleventh Odys- 
sey, the latter is of the greater import- 
ance in relation to the date of Homer, as 
it connects him with the period of that 
nation’s prosperity and power. But if 
we can do anything to identify the po- 
sition of Memnon, it adds a stone to the 
fabric. And an old Greek monument 
enables us to take a further step in this 
direction. The Lycians under Sarpedon 
are the most remote towards the south 
and east of Priam’s Allies at the period 
of the Catalogue. Next to them lie the 
Kilikes, who, as I contend, are associat- 
ed with the Kheta. If, then, I am right 
about Memnon, he and Sarpedon were 
territorial neighbours. Now Pausanias * 
gives us a description in detail of the 
paintings of Polugnotos in the Lesché, or 
place of resort for conversation, at 
Delphi. In one. portion of these paint- 
ings,f the figure of Sarpedon is intro- 
duced in a pensive position, his head 
leaning upon his hands. Next to Sar- 
pedon is placed Memnon, with one of his 
hands placed on the shoulder of Sarpe- 
don; which must mark, if not consola- 
tion, at least friendly relation of some 
sort. And what can this be? Sarpe- 
don is slain during the action of the 
Iliad, before Memnon has come to Troas. 
The picture then does not relate to a 
personal friendship and intercourse in 
Troas. Isit not a reasonable explana- 
tion that the position indicates the 
friendly territorial neighbourhood of na- 
tions, which it is pretty certain had been 
united in resistance to a foreign suprem- 
acy? 

There is yet another presumption bear- 
ing on the subject of the Keteioi, which 
arises from the text of Homer. In the 
Fourth Odyssey, Menelaos describes to 
Telemachos and his friend his own ex- 
periences since quitting Troas : — 


* x. 25, seg. 
t Paus. x. 31, p. 875. 
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h yap woAAd mabdv Kat 16A2’ éxrarnbete 
"Hyayouny év vyvol nal bydoaTy Erer HAB0v" 
Korpov Powvixny te kal Aiyurrioue éraxndelc, 
Aldiordc 0 ixéunv Kai Sudoviove nal ’EpeuBoug 
Kai AcBinv iva 7’ dpvec apap Kepaol redefovorv.* 


Did we but knowin a Menelaid the de- 
tails of this eight years’ tour! Evidently 
it pte ot to, though it might not 
equal, the tour of Odysseus. It differs 
in this among other respects, that it does 
not lie so completely beyond the limits of 
Hellenic navigation and experience, for 
Egypt and Pheenicia were in some sense 
known countries, inasmuch as, to say the 
least, the Greeks were assured of the ex- 
istence and character of such cities as 
Thebes and Sidon; while Kupros or Cy- 
prus was, as we see from the Eleventh 
Iliad, partially within the Hellenic circle 
of political influence. 

Still, the very same expression which 
Menelaos uses to describe his wander- 
ings, is employed by the seer Theoclume- 
nos in the Fifteenth Odyssey, and again 
by Eumaios, to describe those of Odys- 
seus: “He is one who underwent much, 
and travelled much.” ¢ 

Now, bearing in mind that the naviga- 
tion of the ancients was as far as possible 
coast navigation, the question arises, 
How was it that Menelaos is represented 


as not having touched land anywhere 
along the great distance between Troas 
and Phoiniké, except at Kupros, which 
‘we know to have been a friendly coun- 


itry? As to Phoiniké, it appears plain, 
from the Poems, that the Pheenicians took 
mo side in the war; and the visit of 
Menelaos to Egypt proves it to have been 
at the time either neutral or friendly. Evi- 
dently he avoids the western and southern 
coast of Asia Minor as far as Lycia, be- 
cause we know it from the Trojan Cata- 
logue to have been hostile. But, after 
what we have seen of the presence of Kili- 
kes in Mysia, and of Musoi in Cilicia, we 
at once account for his avoiding the Cili- 
cian coast on the same ground, namely, 
that it was held by a hostile population. 
There is still an intervening link, the 
coast of Northern Syria beyond Troas, 
which was in the country of the Hethites 
or Kheta. Is it not a fair presumption 
that this coast was avoided on the same 
ground? and therefore that the Kheta 
were also the Keteioi of the Eleventh 
Odyssey ? 

That the Pheenicians did not take part 
in the war is readily accounted for, not 


* Od. iv. 81-5. 
t Od. xv. 176, 400. 
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only by their distance, but by their posi- 
tion as the chief traders of the Mediter- 
ranean, whose business it was, with a due 
allowance for the liberty of kidnapping, to 
be at peace with both sides. Hence 
probably it was that they chose to remain 
all along in a modified subordination to 
the great Egyptian empire, rather than to 
onal themselves of their considerable 
natural advantages for resistance. That 
Paris had visited Sidon * before the war 
proves nothing adverse to this supposi- 
tion, as he was then on the most friendly 
terms also with Greece itself. 

To sum up what has been said : we thus 
find Homer, with respect to the Memno- 
nian tradition, in contact and full con- 
sistency, upon a reasonable and probable 
interpretation of his text, with the facts 
of real history. Memnon, with whose 
personality we need not be troubled, was 
for him the son of the East. Therefore 
he could not well be Egyptian: yet Egypt 
might afterwards claim him, in fond con- 
nection with the traditions of a period 
when she had proudly possessed the Em- 
pire of the East. He could hardly come 
from Susiana or Assyria, with which 
there is no trace of social or political re- 
lations. Yet he probably came from out- 
side the circle of the earlier Trojan alli- 
ances, and therefore from beyond Lycia, 
and the countries of the Musoi and Kili- 
kes. There lie the Kheta; and the Poet 
supplies us with their name, Keteioi. 
These warriors were separated from the 
Pheenicians generally, and therefore from 
relations with Greece, by their hostility 
to Egypt : and with this historic fact their 
supplying aid to Troy is in complete har- 
mony. 


VI.— THE LEGEND OF THE PSEUDODYS- 
SEUS.— THE VOYAGE OF THE SHIP 
ARGO. 

It is not the object of this inquiry to 
draw out from the Poems all the traces: 
of connection between Greece of the 
heroic age and the great Egyptian Em- 
pire; but only such of them as tend 
towards defining the chronological limits 
within which, so far as we are enabled to 
judge from the Egyptian records or other 
positive testimony, the War of Troy his- 
torically falls. 

Having now set forth the principal points 
of contact between the Homeric text and 
the _ and Pheenician history, I 
proceed to mention one or two others 
of minor moment, which are, however, 


* Tl. vi. 
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distinctly subsidiary to those already 
named. 

(I.) In the Fourteenth Odyssey, Odys- 
seus has availed himself, on his return to 
Ithaca, of the hospitality of Eumaios, to 
whom he remains unknown. Eumaios 
desires to learn who he is, and how and 
why he came to Ithaca. This demand 
Odysseus meets by a fictitious narrative, 
which I have termed the Legend of the 
Pseudodysseus. 

He describes himself as a Cretan of 
high extraction, not given to industrious 
habits, but to war and buccaneering. By 
this, as a sea-rover, he had greatly pros- 
pered ; but had afterwards been obliged 
to take part as a Cretan leader in the 
Achaian war with Troy. On his return, 
after only a month of rest at home, he 
prepared an expedition against Egypt. 
It consisted of nine ships, and the people 
readily took service in it.* : 

A fair wind brought them in five days 
to Egypt; and he proceeds in the follow- 
ing terms : — 

“TI moored in the River Aiguptos. I 
bid my gallant men stay where they were, 
and haul the vessel ashore, while I sent 
out scouts for a survey of the land. But 
they, unable to restrain their eagerness 
and wantonness, at once fell to making 
havock of the well-tilled fields of the men 
of Egypt, slaying the full-grown males, 
and carrying off the women and young 
children. But the din soon reached the 
city. And the inhabitants hearing it, 
came down at the following dawn. The 
whole plain was filled with chariots and 
with foot-soldiery, and with the blaze of 
armour. And Zeus, lover of the thunder- 
bolt, struck my comrades with a misera- 
ble panic, nor did a man of them stand 
firm, for mischief gathered on all sides. 
There they slew many of us with the 
sharp edge of weapons ; and some they 
took alive to become their bondsmen. . .t 

“As for me, I went straight to meet 
the king in his chariot, and held and 
kissed his knees. He raised me and 
pitied me, and placing me in the chariot, 
carried me weeping to his home. Many, 
indeed, rushed at me with spears, for in 
truth they were vehemently exasperated ; 
but he kept them off, for he had regard 
to the displeasure of Zeus Xeinios, the 
great avenger of ill-deeds.” 

Then he relates how he abode for 
years in Egypt, receiving kind gifts, and 
acquiring wealth, until a Phoenician rogue 


* Od. xiv. 199-248. 
t Od. xiv. 258-72. 
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induced him to abscond; when he went 
to Phoiniké, and from thence, after a 
year, embarked for Libya, when they fell 
into ill weather which destroyed their 
vessel, and new adventures followed 
which are not to the present purpose.* 

Is it possible to read this narrative in 
the light of the Egyytian discoveries, and 
not to receive the impression that it was 
by no means a pure and arbitrary inven- 
tion, but one adapted to the law of likeli- 
hood, and related to some known facts ? 
The first, because Odysseus was not 
merely entertaining the itching ears of a 
simpleton, but putting a very shrewd and 
intelligent man in possession of what he 
was to take forareal biography. The 
second, because of the remarkable points 
of resemblance with what we now know 
from the Egyptian records. Let us ob- 
serve: — 

(1) How eminently Egypt is, in this 
tale, the land of horses, and of horses in 
chariots, when they are specifically men- 
tioned as having come out in the tumultu- 
ary muster of the population against a 
small band of freebooters. 

(2) How the general course of the nar- 
rative agrees with that of the Libyan co- 
alition ; an aggressive invasion, success 
in the first instance, severe suffering in- 
flicted, the ruin of the expedition through 
a decisive battle, great slaughter and a 
residue of prisoners. Even the mercy 
shown to Odysseus agrees with what we 
are told happened in the same case, 
when a number of the invaders were al- 
lowed to remain as subjects. 

(3) There is something strange, and 
not agreeable to Achaian habits, in the 
remarkable clemency of the Egyptian 
king to his suppliant prisoner. But Sir 
G, Wilkinson, commenting on Herod. ii. 
102,t speaks of the comparative clem- 
ency of the Egyptians, and of the honour 
paid by Sesostris to those who gallantly 
withstood him. 

(4) Still more remarkable is the case of 
the escape. A Pheenician induced him 
to escape from Egpyt, and in escaping to 
go with him to Phoiniké, which was the 
nearest place of refuge. This is per- 
fectly explicable. But next, he persuades 
the supposed Cretan to go on to Libya, 
when we should have expected him to 
seek his own country, Crete. The ex- 
planation is supplied by the Egyptian 
records, though we have no sign from 
the Poems of anything like ordinary 


* Od. xiv. 278-309. 
t In Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 168. 
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commerce or other intercourse between 
Greece and the coast of Africa; the re- 
sort of a Greek to that country ceases to 
be inexplicable, when we find that its 
people had recently been engaged ina 
common enterprise with the Achaians 
against Egypt. 

It is evidently the expedition against 
Merepthah to which this Legend thus in 
many important points corresponds ; and 
it supports the view, which the use of the 
word Achaians suggests, that that expe- 
dition took place at a time shortly before 
the War of Troy. 

It may indeed be said that the Legend 
represents a buccaneering raid, whereas 
the invasion was conducted by a coalition 
of nations. The answer is tolerably plain ; 
the Egyptian records are unhappily want- 
ing at the place where they should give 
the numbers of the Achaian contingents ; 
but they show with sufficient clearness 
that the numerical force of the invading 
army was mainly African, The Libyans 
(or Lebu) recorded as killed were 6359. 
Of another nation whose name is blank, 
there were 6111, and of a third, also 
blank, 2370.* As the record gives 911! 
daggers or knives taken from the Max- 
yes, the larger of these two numbers, it 
would seem, belongs to them, and the 
third may be that of the Kahakas. The 
Maxyes were much more nearly united 
with the Libyans than the Achaians were 
(though all were probably Aryan races) ; 
and were comprehended with them in the 

eneral designation of Tahennu, which 
included all the neighbours of Egypt on 
the West.t But when we come to the 
transmarine contingents, we find the 
Achaian name given, with the numbers 
blank: the Sikels, who have but 222 
killed, and the Tursha, or supposed 
Etruscans, whose slain are 542. From 
this it appears probable, though not cer- 
tain, that the Achaian force in the war 
against Merepthah was on a scale not 
widely different from that which we find 
in the very curious legend of the Pseudo- 
dysseus. 

(I1.) Though it cannot be said that the 
Records of Egypt throw any direct light 
upon the voyage of the ship Argo, yet in- 
directly they suggest a sense and mean- 
ing for a legend which it has been here- 
tofore so difficult to supply with a prob- 
able basis of fact. 

We have long, indeed, been in posses- 
sion of most curious information respect- 


* Chabas, pp. 1) 200. 


t De Rougé’s Mémoire, pp. 14, 15. 





ing the Colchians. Pindar* calls them 
the dark-faced (xeAaivwmrec), Herodotus 
states that acolony detached from the 
Army of Sesostris settled on the Phasis. 
He has no doubt that the Colchians are 
an Egyptian race. He found that tradi- 
tion subsisting among them. He relies 
partly on their having black skin and wool- 
ly hair, but very much more on their prac- 
tising circumcision. The Egyptians and 
the Colchians use a manner of weaving 
unknown elsewhere.t Ido not refer to 
the less weighty authorities of Diodorus 
and other late witnesses. But I may 
mention that the language of old Colchis, 
now Mingrelia, is Turanian.f 

There were but two great events, ante- 
cedent to the Zyoica, and known to us 
by the general tradition of the country, 
in which Greece had an interest truly 
national. Homer, who gives us so largely 
the adventures of Phoinix, and the local 
war of Nestor, alludes to the events I 
speak of in a manner bearing no propor- 
tion to their historical moment. He was 
too great an artist to bring upon the stage 
any figure which could vie with the sub- 
ject of his song; and it is probable that 
the Legends of the War of Thebes and 
of the ship A7go were competing legends 
with the War of Troy. Of the War of 
Thebes he gives us only glances, and 
those incidentally to the character and 
position of Diomed.g The ship A7go is 
named but once in the Poem.|| 

We have recently, I think, begun to 
perceive that the expedition against 
Thebes was a national expedition ; an 
expedition, as Homer phrases it, of 
Achaians against Kadmeians. Mitford 
had noticed it as “the first instance of a 
league among Grecian Princes.” J The 
Theban country was the grand seat of 
foreign immigration and influence in 
Middle and Southern Greece. Elsewhere 
there had been individuals or families 
settling in the country, rather than com- 


* Pyth. iv. 377. 

t Hered, ii. 103--5. 

+ Max Miller, Languages of the Seat ef War, pp. 
112-4. 

§ Il. iv. 370-400; II. v. 800-8, 

| Od. xii. 70. 

{ Mitford, chap. i. sect. 3. Notwithstanding his 
prejudices, Mitford is an author whom no one need 
even at this day be ashamed to consult or quote. Fifty 
years ago he enjoyed a monopoly of authority; he is 
now perhaps unduly depressed. He surely marks one 
of the advancing stages of Greek historiography. I do 
not find the subject noticed in the work of Bisho Thirl- 
wall. Mr. Grote’s view of the legendary period, which 
as coming from him carries great authcrity, was not 
favourable to the admission of the too realistic idea of 
nationality as among the motives which prompted 
mythical ornamentation. It is set forth in his Six- 
teenth Chapter. 
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munities. Here there appears to have 
been a real colony, and a colony which 
perhaps displaced or supplanted a prior 
settlement by Amphion and Zethos.* 
The War against Thebes has notes which 
indicate that it was probably an early 
effort of the nation, just awaking, under 
its Achaian name, to self-consciousness 
and independence, in which the domestic 
dissensions of the ruling families of 
Thebes were used as the occasion for 
putting down an element of power in the 
country, which was or had been formid- 
able by reason of its derivation from the 
great though declining Egyptian Empire. 
The tenacious vitality of the motives 
from which it sprang would seem to 
show that it was far more than a personal 
quarrel. The expedition of the Epigonoi 
took place after Poluneikes, the person 
by whom the movement was originally 
prompted, was already dead. It is men- 
tioned but slightly in Homer.t Yet the 
completeness of its success seems to be 
attested by the decentralized condition in 
which the Boiotians mustered for the 
Trojan war, not as a monarchy, but under 
five apparently equal iederet 

Now I would suggest that the voyage 
of the ship Avgo was probably a manifes- 
tation, and an effort, at a very slightly 
earlier date, of the same feeling. As it 
stands in the framework of ordinary 
Greek legend, it has been found by the 
ablest critics extremely difficult either to 
accept as history, or to etherealize and 
translate as myth.§ Mitford || refers it to 
the ambition of Jason to obtain distinc- 
tion by a freebooting expedition to a more 
remote quarter than any theretofore mo- 
lested. Bishop Thirlwall laments that 
when the marvellous is stripped off, and 
only adry husk left, the story appears 
only more meagre and not more intelligi- 
ble.{ Mr. Grote treats the inquiry as 
hopeless whether there be in the Legend 
any basis of fact or not. But itis plain 
that when once we are able to show an 
historic link between Egypt and Greece, 
importing supremacy at a given period 
on one side, and dependence on the 
other, there is nothing forced or improb- 
able in the hypothesis that the Greeks, 
when the yoke had ceased to press them, 
might have been attracted by the love of 
booty and the hope of revenge to any 


* Od. xi. 260-5. 

+ Il. iv. 406. 

¢ II. ii. 494. : 

§ Thirlwall’s Greece, chap. v. vol. i. pp. 132-9, 12mo. 
edition. 

| Chap. v. p. 1430, 

{ Parti. chap. xiii. pp. 332-4. 
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point where Egyptian authority was rep- 
resented feebly enough to invite attack. 

Sir G. Wilkinson * considers that the 
object of the Argonautic expedition may 
have been to obtain a share of the lucra- 
tive trade with the East which flourished 
on the eastern coast of the Black Sea. 
But that expedition preceded the Ho- 
meric Poems, and it -is surely evident 
that even at their date the Goes had not 
attained to any such development of their 
commercial conceptions. Indeed, the 
whole tale, unlike that of the War against 
Thebes, presents circumstances of im- 
probability which, in the absence of any 
specific answer are most startling. In 
the whole of the Poems we never hear of 
a merchant ship of the Greeks. The 
Argo, if it existed, must have been a pure 
sea-rover’s vessel fitted for booty. Asa 
single vessel, she could not be meant for 
war in the sense of the Trojan expedi- 
tion. But if she was meant for booty 
only, why did she seek it at so great a 
distance, ina sea as yet untraversed by 
the Greeks? And why, above all, if she 
were but a pirate, was she an object of 
intense national feeling to the people of 
her own time, or why did she take so 
high and lasting a place in the recollec- 
tions of the race? If,as we know from 
the records, Egypt was now no longer a 
maritime power in the Mediterranean, 
and the Achaian people were disposed to 
retaliate; and if, as tradition, together 
with many signs, assures us, there was 
in the Black Sea a weak Egyptian out- 
post, showing probably, in Greek eyes, 
some of the wealth but little of the force 
of the old Empire; then I think, and 
perhaps then only, do we attain to a ra- 
tional hypothesis as to the motive and 
character of the Argonautic expedition. 

Now, slight as is the notice in the 
Odyssey, it gives us assistance on at 
least two points. While declaring that 
Argo, and she only, had passed through 
the dangerous Sumplegades, or the Bos- 
phorus on her voyage, it calls her waowué- 
dovoa—an object of universal, ze. na- 
tional interest; and it states that she 
never would have effected the passage, - 
except by means of the love of Heré i 
Jason. 

Why did Heré thus love Jason, not 
with a passionate or mortal, but with a 
divine and protecting love? Among the 
surest indications in Homer, are those 
afforded by the introduction of a deity in 


* In Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 1 
t Od. xii. 69-72. i sieaes 
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connection with some special person or 
purpose. Now, Heré is by a peculiar 
and exclusive excellence, the great Acha- 
ian goddess. Not like Zeus and Apollo, | 
who are wholly liberated from merely na- 
tional affections ; or Poseidon, who every- | 
where holds fast by those of his own| 


energy, and hope, had been in political 
subordination to Egypt, that of itself was 
reason enough for a Poet with the intense 
Hellenism of Homer to suppress or re- 


‘duce as much as possible the direct tokens 


of the connection. 
I have been thus far more or less upon 


race or longitude; or Athen&, whose the ground of history; I conclude with 
sympathies in the war are given to in-' offering what is certainly pure conjecture ; 
dividuals rather than toa race or coun-'and yet, I think, conjecture not unreason- 
try: the basis of her national action able. 


seeming to lie exclusively in that offence 
of Paris, which she had suffered together 
with Heré.* It is Heré and Heré only, 
on whose inner heart is written in deep 
characters the Achaian name; whose 
energy on behalf of the army never 
ceases, who beguiles Zeus, who compels 
the Sun to set when he wishes to con- | 


Of the great Egyptian empire of Ram- 
eses II. and the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
Homer, or at least Hellas, must, human- 
ly speaking, have known something, on 


‘account of their relation to continental 
_and yet more certainly to insular Greece. 


But considering the military greatness of 
that empire, its numerous expeditions to 


tinue shining, who gives her sympathy | Syria, and the concern of the Phaeni- 
to all that is Greek, and nothing that is cians, in all such things the sole or main 
not Greek, whose central worshipthrough informants to the Greeks, in its affairs, 
the historic ages was in Argos, a district some ¢enuis aura, some breath, at least, 
of Achaian settlement, and the centre of | of the renown of the Egyptian kings and 
Achaian power. When Homer says that | warriors, must have passed into the at- 
Argo passed the Straits in safety because mosphere of Greece. With respect to 
Heré guided her, out of her care for Jason , Thebes, we have seen that the single al- 
(émet pidoc hev "Ijowv), 1 read him as mean-|lusion of the kind is one apparently 
ing that Jason was engaged in a true | founded not on vague rumour, but upon 
national enterprise, so the goddess proper | real tidings truly characteristic of their 
to the nation kept him scathless.— subject. There was probably some cor- 
Much more might be said on the con-|responding knowiedge of other things 
nection between the Greece of Homer and land persons. Rameses II., as we are 
Egypt. Who is the Homeric Minos? told, enjoyed what other great men be- 
Who is the Aiguptios of Ithaca? What |fore Agamemnon wanted — namely, the 
share has Egypt in all the notices of the advantageous chance for fame which the 
Phoenician name, and the numberiess and | muse confers.* The contemporary epic 
interesting associations connected with of Pentaour has recorded, and doubtless 
it? Why is it that, while the later and enlarged, his deeds. It was probabl 
uncertified Greek tradition testifies to due to this poem, either alone or with 
Egyptian influence and settlement over | other causes, that in tradition he outgrew 
heroic Greece in forms so numerous that | predecessors whose real achievements, or 
we cannot refer them all to a casual origin, | at least whose real power was greater, 
the direct traces of the connection are so and that he not only outgrew, but even 
faintly marked in the Poems? Why is | absorbed them ; for with the world out- 
Minos Judge in the Underworld of the'side of Egypt, down even to our time, 


Odyssey? Was he the Egyptian Menes, 
and are the imagery and personages of 
that underworld borrowed from what 
Homer might have gathered respecting 
the religion of Egypt? Lauch, in his 
“Homer und Agypten,” has pursued in 


much curious and interesting detail the: 


search in the Egyptian records for names 
which we find in the Poems. I will only 
here say, in relation to the questions I 
have raised, that if, when Homer sang, 


there was the memory of a time still re- | 
cent, during which the young nation, now | 


grown so strong in self-consciousness, 


* Il, xxiv. 27. 


'Sesostris was the hero of that country, 
and Sesostris was Rameses II. And 
\this great but shadowy name was the 
sole but much questioned testimony to 
the fact that the supremacy over human- 
kind had once belonged to a great Egyp- 
tian empire. According to the Pentaour, 
this monarch personally performed in the 
war with-the Kheta such prodigies of 
| valour as may fairly be deemed without 
'example, and considered to approximate 
to the superhuman. Was it the echo of 
these deeds, or of this resounding cele- 


* Lenormant, i. 411, and Premiéres Civilisations, 
vol, i. p. 287. 
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bration of them, that suggested to Homer 
the colossal scale of his Achilles ? a war- 
rior against whom, while heroic strength 
and prowess secured but an dmpar con- 

vessus, mere numbers, however accumu- 
fated, were but as dust in the balance; 
and the very apparition of his form dis- 
comfited an army.* The Poet is notably 
in correspondence with the account of 
Rameses, who is represented as _ sur- 
rounded when alone by 2,500 chariots of 
the enemy, as making his appeal to Am- 
mon, and as cutting his way through the 
hostile army, with great glory to the 
horses who drew his chariot ; all singu- 
larly in sympathy and accordance with 
the spirit of the Homeric picture and its 
preter-human element.t 

But Rameses was also, and this ac- 
cording to the inscriptions, a portentous 
sensualist.t Ina long life, we are told 
he had 166 children, of whom fifty-nine 
were sons. It was perhaps this extraor- 
dinary form of human excess — and if 
not it was almost certainly some similar 
exorbitancy — that may have —— 
to the Poet a picture so intensely foreign, 
and so repulsive to the Greek manners, 
as that of Priam; who had fifty sons, 
with a number of daughters, nowhere 
mentioned; but twelve were married in- 
mates of his palace.¢ And his vast pro- 
geny proceeded from a number of 
mothers about which we are in the dark, 
three only being expressly named; and 
nineteen of the sons being credited to 
Hecabé.|| ; 

The argument for these conjectures 
may be summed up thus : — Contempo- 
rary Hellas was subject, after the man- 
nerof an eastern empire, to the Egyp- 
tian Sovereign of the Eighteenth Dynas- 
ty, and, titularly at least, perhaps also to 
the Nineteenth. Onthis account it must 
have had some information as. to extra- 
ordinary characters and events connected 
with the great empire whose yoke — 
probably a light one from the remoteness 
of the seat of power — it bore. 

The force of this consideration is 
heightened, when we recollect that the 
tribes or nation who constituted the mar- 
itime arm of this great Empire were also 
the race who, described in Homer and 
by the Greeks as Phoinikes, were their 
principal and perhaps almost sole in- 


* Hom., II. xviii. 215-29. 

t Lenormant, Prem. Civ. i. pp. 289-294. 

+ Lenormant, Hist. i. 423. ai 

§ Il. 24, 493, b. 248 See Studies on Homer, vol. iii. 
P. 210, seg. 


IL. xxiv. 496. 
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formants concerning occurrences which 
took place ata distance from their own 
coasts. 

Now this Rameses the Second was 
evidently reputed to be a person of the 
most marked individuality ; a man so ex- 
traordinary —at least in the verse of his 
Bard —that though he does not repre- 
sent the climax of Egyptian power, which 
in his reign was beginning to decline, 
yet he cast both his successors and his 
more potent predecessors into the shade 
through his heroic force and prominence ; 
and he passed into the general tradition 
of the world with a name which reached 
the historic tines as that of a great con- 

ueror, while they were forgotten beyond 
the bounds of Egypt itself. 

In the Poems of Homer, while we have 
much that is remarkable indeed, but still 
within the limits of human experience, 
two pictures only are presented to us 
which surpassed them: the character of 
Achilles, in its colossal dimensions both 
of sentiment and action ; and the ménage 
of Priam, in its Asiastic multiformity so 
strangely contrasted with the modesty of 
early Greek life. And the hint or sug- 

estion of both these representations is 
ound in the character of Rameses the 
Second. 

I will now bring together the figures 
which are yielded by the three wars 
against Egypt under Rameses II., his son 
Merepthah, and Rameses III. The dates 
of the attacks are taken in the two first, 
approximately at 1406 and 1345 B.c.; for 
the third exactly, as M. Lenormant in- 
forms us, at 1306 B.C. 

The characteristic names of the three 
expeditions, which supply the links with 
Greek history, are respectively Dardani- 
ans, Achaians, and Danaans. The first 
expedition was certainly, and the second 
probably, before the War of Troy; the 
third must in all likelihood have been 
later than the War. The ranges of time 
which I have computed from the facts of 
the attacks, would give us the following 
limits within which the Siege of Troy 
must, according to the Egyptian records, 
have fallen. 


Earliest. Latest. 
From the expedition against 
Rameses II, 
From the expedition against 
Merepthah 1345 “ 
From the expedition against 
Rameses III. 1387 “ 


1316 B.C. 1226 B.C. 


1285 “ 
1307 “ 


The years between 1316 B.c. and 1307 





B.c. would satisfy the conditions of all 
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these computations. And the latest year 
which any of them will allow, it will be 
observed, is 1226 B. C., a date earlier than 
the important catastrophe which deposed 
the city of Sidon from its primacy in 
Canaan. 

The names used in Homer, which bear 
directly on the argument, are six — 


1. The Dardanian, 4. The Sidonian. 
2. The Achaian, . The Keteian. 
3. The Danaan. The Theban. 


And the evidence which the text yields 
in connection with each and all of them 
converges, positively or negatively, upon 
the same point. The general effect is, to 
throw back the Fall of Troy somewhat, 
but not greatly, further than according to 
the common computation. Some, how- 
ever, as we have seen, bring the 18th, 
19th, and 2oth Dynasties slightly lower 
down than the writers whose figures I 
have provisionally adopted. Mr. Poole’s 
or Mr. P. Smith’s figures would not great- 
ly affect any date to be assigned on the 
strength of an argument such as this to 
the War or Fall of Troy. There is no 
method of handling the evidence in de- 
tail,as far as I can see, which will not 
throw the Zroica back at least as far as 
the middle of the Thirteenth Century B.c. 
But the whole, it must be remembered, 
depends on the substantial acceptance of 
the Egyptian computations. 

The opinions which were current on 
this subject before it was capable of 
illustration by Egyptology, were learned- 
ly discussed and summed up by Clinton.* 
Diintzer ¢ observes, that Herodotus in his 
history adopts the date of 1270 B.c., and 
by some the event was carried as high as 
1353 B.C., while others placed it as low as 
1120 B.C.—— 

One word, before closing, on the extra- 
ordinary interest which, if my presenta- 
tion of this early history be generally 
correct, attaches to the warlike incidents 
of the infancy of Greece. Sic gy 
Etruria crevit. We have examples in 
modern times, and in the most recent 
experience, of great States, which owe 
all their greatness to successful war. 
The spectacle offered to a calm review by 
this process is a mixed, sometimes a 
painful one. So, too, it seems that the 
early life of the most wonderful people 
whom the world has ever seen, was greatly 
spent in the use of the strong hand against 
the foreigner. That people was nursed, 


* Fasti Hellenici, Introduction, sect. vi. p. 123. 
+t Homerische Fragen, p. 122. 
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and its hardy character was formed, in the 
continuing stress of danger and difficulty. 
But the voyage of Argo, the Seven 
against Kadmeian Thebes, the trium- 
phant attack of the Epigonoi, the enor- 
mous and prolonged effort of the War of 
Troy, the Achaian and so-called Danaan 
attempts against Egypt, were not wars of 
conquest. They were not waged in or- 
der to impose the yoke upon the necks of 
others. And yet, though varied in time, 
in magnitude, in local destination, they 
seem, with some likelihood at least, to 
present tous acommoncharacter. They 
speak with one voice of one great theme : 
a dedication of nascent force, upon the 
whole noble in its aim, as well as deter- 
mined and masculine in its execution. 
For the end it had in view, during a 
course of effort sustained through so 
many generations, was the worthy, nay, 
the paramount end of establishing, on a 
firm and lasting basis, the national life, 
cohesion, and independence. 

1874. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


Nors. —I have to withdraw a statement too hastily 
made in the first part of this paper that Homer does 
not call Troy large or broad-wayed. This is incorrect; 
see Il. ii. 141, 332, and elsewhere. But in the sub- 
stance of my statement, with regard to the population 
of Troy, I have nothing to qualify. — June 12. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE TASMANIAN BLUE GUM TREE. 


SoME time ago (Dec. 6, 1873), we had 
a short article on the Eucalyptus globu- 
/us, or Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree, and its 
alleged marvellous properties as regards 
the drying of marshes and prevention of 
malarious disease. We ventured to ask 
for precise and trustworthy information 
on the subject; and the following has 
been sent to us by a correspondent, 
which we submit to our readers : 

Much interest, he proceeds, has re- 
cently been excited among men of sci- 
ence, especially in France, concerning 
the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree (Zucalyf- 
tus globulus), in consequence of the 
power which it seems to possess of pre- 
venting intermittent fever in the most 
swampy and malarious districts. There 
is a large amount of evidence to shew that 
it possesses this power in a high degree, 
so that not only is intermittent fever 
unknown where it naturally grows in 
abundance, although in situations and in 





a climate where its prevalence might be 
expected, but places previously most sub- 
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ject to that afflictive malady, cease to be 
so when this tree is planted there. -If 
all this is confirmed, as there is good 
reason to hope it will be, the Tasmanian 
Blue Gum Tree must be deemed one of 


the most valuable trees in the world, and. 


to many countries it will prove an inesti- 
mable boon. 

The Gum Trees, forming the genus 
Eucalyptus of botanists, which belongs 
to the great natural order Myrtaceae, are 
almost exclusively natives of Australia 
and Tasmania. A few species are found 
farther north in the islands of the Malay- 
an Archipelago and in the Eastern Penin- 
sula. Although ranked in a natural or- 
der of which the Myrtle is the type, 
they are very unlike myrtles in their gen- 
eral appearance, and constitute a charac- 
teristic and most peculiar feature of 
Australian vegetation. Scattered over 
the face of the country, as the trees of 
Australia generally are, growing singly 
or in clumps, like trees in a lawn, instead 
of being congregated in thick forests, 
like the trees of most other parts of 
the world, they differ from other trees 
by a remarkable peculiarity of foliage. 
The leaves have not one face turned to 
the sun and-the other to the earth, as 
trees and plants of all kinds generally 
have, but they stand with their edges 
upwards and downwards, so that each 
surface is equally presented to the sun. 
There are some species in which this is 
not the case, but they are only a few 
among the numerous species of the genus. 

The leaves of all the Gum Trees are 
leathery and undivided, and abound in 
a volatile oil, which has an aromatic and 
not unpleasant odour. Many of the spe- 
cies abound in resinous secretions, from 
which they receive the name of Gum 
Trees. Some of them attain a great size, 
with trunks sixteen feet in diameter. 
They are remarkable for their very rapid 
growth, and are easily felled, split, and 
sawn ; the timber, when green, being very 
soft, although it becomes very hard after 
exposure to the air, and is then useful 
for many purposes, amongst which is that 
of ship-building. The /ron Bark Tree 
and the Stringy Bark Tree of Australia 
are among the species of this genus most 
important for their uses as timber trees. 
Botany Bay Kino is a resinous secretion 
of another species, of some value in medi- 
cine. 

The Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree grows 
plentifully in the valleys and on the lower 
mountain slopes of Tasmania. It attains 
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a height of 200 feet, and sometimes more, 
and a diameter of stem at the base of 11 
to 22 feet. The stem is naked as a 

anite column, almost to the top, where 
it sends out branches forming a small 
crown, with thin foliage. The Baten are 
lanceolate, or ovato-lanceolate, generall 
twisted, and of a dark bluish-green col- 
our, with a camphor-like odour. The 
timber has an aromatic odour, and is 
scarcely liable to rot, however long ex- 
posed to the action of water. Itis there- 
fore ‘much used for ship-building, for 
piers, and for a great variety of other pur- 
poses, and is a considerable article of ex- 
port from Tasmania. 

Various medicinal uses have been as- 
cribed to the leaves of this tree, a prepa- 
ration of which has been represented as 
even more efficacious than quinine in the 
cure of intermittent fever. But this and 
other alleged medicinal properties require 
further investigation. 

There seems, however, to be good rea- 
son for believing that this tree acts as a 
preventive of the miasmata which pro- 
duce fever and ague. That Tasmania is 
free from this malady, or nearly so, whilst 
in almost all other countries of similar 
climate it is sadly prevalent, is of itself a 
significant circumstance ; but it could not 
be inferred from this alone that this par- 
ticular tree is the cause of its immunity. 
However, a number of considerations 
having led to the opinion that this is 
probably the case, the tree has been in- 
troduced elsewhere, and the experiment 
tried in circumstances in which the result 
must be regarded as affording very con- 
clusive evidence. Some unhealthy local- 
ities at the Cape of Good Hope were ren- 
dered perfectly salubrious, apparently 
through the influence of the Blue Gum 
Tree, within a few years after plantations 
of it had been made. It was then tried 
in Algeria, and on a pretty large scale, in 
different parts of the country ; and places’ 
that previously had been almost uninhab- 
itable in the fever season, became at once 
exempt from all such disease, even in the 
first year of the growth of the trees. The 
colonists and their families now enjoy ex- 
cellent health, where the climate for sev- 
eral months of the year used to be abso- 
lutely pestilential. Similar results have 
followed the introduction of this tree in 
Cuba and in Mexico. Evenin the South 
of France it has been productive of most 
beneficial effects. A station-house at the 
end of a railway viaduct in the department 
of Var was so unhealthy, that the officials 
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had to be changed every year, but forty 
of these trees having been planted, its 
unhealthiness entirely ceased. 

There is hope, therefore, for the Cam- 
pagna di Roma that its cultivation may 
yet be carried on with the greatest facility 
and advantage, and the natural fertility of 
its soil turned to the utmost account. 
But if so, there is hope also of speedy 
immunity from sore distress for the in- 
habitants of many parts of the world, 
where intermittent fevers prevail at cer- 
tain seasons of every year. How happy 
would many North American farmers be, 
if by planting a few hundreds of Blue 
Gum Trees, they could secure probable 
exemption from this disease for them- 
selves and their families! The range 
within which this tree can be made avail- 
able must, however, be limited by cli- 
mate. It does not bear the winter even 
of the south of England, except when 
the season is unusually mild ; and great 
part of North America, where intermit- 
tent fever is very prevalent every year 
during the summer months in all low 
grounds, and on the slopes adjacent to 
them, is subject to a severity of cold in 
winter which would certainly destroy 
every plant of this species. But in the 
Gulf States of North America, and to 
some extent northwards in the valleys of 
the Mississippi and other rivers, and 
along the coasts of Florida, Georgia, and 
Carolina, its introduction may probabl 
be found in the highest degree beneficial, 
as also in the West Indian islands and 
tropical parts of America. It may, per- 
haps, be doubted if the climate of the west 
coast of Africa would not prove too warm 
for it, although its successful introduction 
in Cuba seems to prove that it is capable 
of enduring the heat of the tropics; and 
as the fevers of that region constitute 
the chief difficulty in the way of Euro- 
pean colonization there, the acquirement 
of the means of preventing them would 
open up prospects entirely new. It will 
probably not be long till the powers of 
the tree are fully tested in India, and if 
they are found to be as great as French 
naturalists seem at present to believe, its 
introduction will probably hasten the cul- 
tivation of many a jungle, besides pre- 
serving the health and saving the life of 
many a civilian and many a soldier. One 
great tract in the North of India seems 
especially to demand its introduction, and 
to be in climate perfectly adapted to it — 
the Zzrai— which stretches along the 
whole base of the Himalaya, where they 
slope down to the plains, a tract in many 
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parts extremely beautiful, finely undulat- 
ing, and rich both in grass and trees, but 
exceptionally dangerous from the mias- 
mata which it exhales, for which science 
has not yet been able well to account. 

The Blue Gum Tree has been sup- 
posed to exert its influence by the aro- 
matic odour which it diffuses in the 
atmosphere. But there seems to be 
much reason for thinking that the secret 
of its power lies in part, at least, in the 
extreme rapidity of its growth, requiring 
an extraordinary consumption of water, 
so that it thoroughly drains the soil 
around it. A marsh near Constantia, in 
Algeria, was found to be completely dried 
in a very short time by a plantation of 
Gum Trees. Such is the rapidity of 
growth of the tree, that seedlings raised 
on a hot-bed and planted out in the open 
air in the south of England, have been 
known to attain a height of ten feet in 
the same year. Ina warmer climate, the 
growth is probably still more rapid; but 
we know of no other instance of such 
se of growth in the case of any 
valuable timber tree of the temperate 
parts of the world. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
COMBS. 


Comps are of prodigious antiquity. 
Rudely made, they are found among the 
earliest relics of art. A bronze comb, 
which has been pictured both by Sir John 
Lubbock in his Prehistoric Times, and 
also by M. Figuier, was found in one of 
three coffins in a tumulus near Ribe, in 
Jutland, opened by Worsaae, the great 
Danish archzologist : from other findings 
in the same coffin, it was plainly the 
property, not of a lady, but of a fighting- 
man of the bronze epoch. In Jutland we 
are close upon the footsteps of our own 
ancestors and of our Danish cousins and 
invaders. The earlier Celtic tribes seem 
to have buried their combs as well as 
their swords in the graves of their war- 
riors. Such customs, indeed, are com- 
mon to all races in one stage of their cul- 
ture; his pipe and tobacco-bag were 
placed beside the dead American In- 
dian, in case he should want to smoke 
upon his passage. The custom was pro- 
longed, in some cases into Christian 
times. When the body of the great 
Bishop Cuthbert was carried in the boat 
by his monks and clergy to the island of 
Lindisfarne, they deposited his ivory 
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comb, “pecten eburneus,” in the stone 
coffin beside his corpse. According to 
Reginald’s description of St. Cuthbert’s 
comb, it was of a now unusual shape, 
broader than it was long. 

St. Cuthbert’s comb was probably an 
episcopal one. This popular national 
saint of Northern England died at the 
end of the seventh century ; but at least 
a century earlier in the Gallican Church 
the comb appears to have formed a part 
of the appliances used at a solemn high 
mass, especially if sung by a bishop. 
These church combs were usually of 
ivory ; sometimes they were quite plain, 
sometimes elaborately carved and deco- 
rated with gems. Specimens of them are 
to be seen in the sacristies and treasuries 
of a few of the greater churches on the 
continent ; and the inventories of the 
prizes seized from our own churches at 
the Reformation epoch, prove that they 
were once as plentiful amongst us. In 
the treasury of. the cathedral of Sens, 
they show a large ivory comb inlaid with 
precious stones and carved with figures 
of animals: on it is cut the inscription, 
“Pecten St. Lupi.” Lupus, the French 
St. Loup, was the most famous of the 
archbishops of that important see in the 
Merovingian times. Amongst the relics 


hanging round the shrine of St. Cuth- 
bert in the end of the fourteenth century, 
the pilgrims saw three combs: one was 
said to have belonged to St. Dunstan, an- 
other to Archbishop Malachi, and. the 
third was called “the comb of St. Boysit 


the priest.” At the Reformation, these 
and all such portable treasures disap- 
peared, to the loss of the historians of 
art and manners. Henry VIII. carried 
from the wealthy Abbey of Glastonbury, 
“a combe of pow Fey garnished with small 
turquases and other coarse stones, weigh- 
ing with the stones eight ounces.” — 

The episcopal comb was used in the 
church, after the following fashion. If a 
bishop was the celebrant at the eucha- 
rist, the deacon and sub-deacon combed 
his hair while he sat upon the faldstool, 
immediately after the putting on of the 
episcopal sandals. A towel was placed 
round the bishop’s neck during the op- 
eration. The old offices contain prayers 
to be used by the celebrant at his suc- 
cessive assumption of each article of 
vesture ; but I do not know whether any 
prayer during the combing of the hair is 
extant. The process is described in a 
pontifical writen in the tenth century b 
order of an abbot of Corbey. In an Ordo 
Romanus of the end of the thirteenth 
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century, the proper division of the labour 
is marked out; the deacon is to comb 
the right side of the bishop’s head, the 
sub-deacon the left side: they are or- 
dered to do their work lightly and decently 
(“leviter et decenter”). Perhaps some 
refractory clerks were inclined to use the 
opportunity, by punishing their spiritual 
father with a severe dig of the comb. 
Froni a ritual of the fourteenth century, 
belonging to the Cathedral Church of 
Viviers, it appears that the bishop’s hair, 
at least in that diocese, was first combed 
by the deacon in the vestry; and then, 
not merely once, but three several times 
during the progress of the mass —after 
the Kyrie, after the Gloria in Excelsis, 
and after the Creed. Norule as to gen- 
eral European custom, or even national 
custom, can be drawn from local rituals 
and pontificals, as every bishop was the 
ordinary of ceremonies and uses for his 
own diocese. 

The combs figured in our English 
manuscripts (many of which have been 
copied by the historians of manners) are 
nearly always of great bulk, and have 
coarse teeth. The medieval and renais- 
sance combs were often double — that is, 
in shape though not in size, like modern 
small-tooth combs. In a representation 
of the arrival of a guest (painted in the 
fourteenth century), one of the welcom- 
ing ‘attendants is pulling off his shoes, 
while another is combing his hair. The 
comb in this picture is truly immense. 
Our old English books of courtesy are 
full of references to the use of the comb. 
It was a part of the page’s duty to comb 
his lord’s hair: directions “for combing 
your sovereign’s head” are given by 
John Russell in his Boke of Nurture, also 
by Wynkyn de Worde in Zhe Boke of 
Kervinge. Carving was the principal 
duty of the youth, and all other details of 
his work are included under it as a kind 
of general title. The duty of combing, as 
culture widens, begins to be treated by 
the writers on etiquette as a duty towards 
one’s self, and not merely towards one’s 
lord. Andrew Borde, in 1557, recom- 
mends the frequent use of the comb: 
“ Kayme your heade oft, and do so dyvirs 
times in the day.” William, Vaughan, in 
his Fifteen Directions to preserve Health, 
published in 1602, prescribes combing for 
its intellectual benefits : it must be done 
“softly and easily, with an ivory comb,” 
he writes, “for nothing recreatéth the 
memory more.” Sir John Harrington in 
his section on “the dyes for every 
day,” of his School of Saterne (1624), gives 
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the simple instruction : “ Comb your head 
well with an ivory comb from the fore- 
head to the back-part, drawing the comb 
some forty times at the least.” It would 
seem from the preciseness of his advice, 
that English gentlemen were still a little 
slovenly in their own treatment of their 
hair; when they wished it to be properly 
treated, they put themselves under the 
hands of the barber. There is little doubt 
that the close-cropped hair of the Presby- 
terian and Independent Roundheads was. 
more cleanly than the long hair of the 
cavalier with its artificial love-locks. It 
was a part of the extreme protest of 
George Fox, the founder of Quakerism, 
against all the fashions of the earlier 
Puritan sects, who were masters in Eng- 
land when he began his mission, to wear 
long hair. When he was preaching in 
Flintshire, in 1651. he says that “one 
calledalady” sent torhim. ‘She kept a 
preacher in her house. I went to her 
house, but found both her and her 
—— very light and airy. In her 
ightness, she came and asked me if she 
should cut my hair. But I was moved to 
reprove her, and bid her cut down the 
corruptions in herself with-the Sword of 
the Spirit of God.” He learned after- 
wards that this lady boasted that she had 


gone behind him and “cut off the curl” 


of his hair. At Dorchester, the con- 
stables made him take off his hat, to see 
if he were not shaved at the top of his 
head ; they were sure that so fierce an 
opponent of the Puritan clergy must be a 
Jesuit. The long hair of the father of 
Quakerism, like that of the Frankish 
kings and chieftains, was necessarily 
often in need of the comb; and it comes 
out incidentally, in his journal of the year 
1662, that George Fox was so careful of 
personal neatness as to carry a comb-case 
in his pocket. When he was seized b 
Lord Beaumont and the soldiers in Lei- 
cestershire as a suspected rebel, that 
nobleman “put his hands into my 
pocket,” says Fox, “and plucked out my 
comb-case ; and then commanded one of 
his officers to search for letters.” 

The cavalier gentry, who took the 
Quaker patriarch for a plotter, were great 
employers of thecomb. The huge peruke 
came in with Charles II.; and a fashion 
arose amongst the gallants of combing 
their huge head-dresses in public: it is 
often netited by the dramatists of the 
Restoration. It is one of the stage di- 
rections, in Killigrew’s Parson’s Wedding, 
for a group of fashionable gentlemen of 
the year 1663: “They comb their heads 
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|and talk.” As ladies used the fan in their 
flirtations with gentlemen, so the artificial 
swains of the period wielded the comb in 
their languishing addresses to their shep- 
herdesses. Dodsley has a long note on 
this custom in the eleventh volume of his 
Old Plays, and cites a number of illus- 
trations. In his Prologue to the second 
part of A/manzor and Almahide, written 
in 1670, Dryden refers to the ostentatious 
public use of the comb by the would-be 
wits in the pit of the theatre. From the 
Epilogue to the Wrangling Lovers, of 
1677, it appears that this free public 
combing was a distinction which marked 
off the man of the town from the dull 
country cousin : 


How we rejoiced to see them in our pit ! 
What difference, methought, there was 
Betwixt a country gallant and a wit. 
When you did order periwig with comb, 
They only used four fingers and a thumb. 


The comb has now been for so long an 
implement in all hands, and has become 
so cheap in price, that it is scarcely possi- 
ble to realize the unkempt condition of 
our ancestors in some out-of-the-way 
places only a hundred years ago. In the 
Autobiography of Thomas Wright of 
Birkenshaw, written at the close of the 
last century, he says, that half a century 
earlier, in the village of Oakenshaw, about 
four miles from Bradford, the people were 
so rude that their manners became a by- 
word throughout the district. It was 
reported of them, that they kept their 
heads in such a shock-headed condition 
from Sunday to Sunday, that an iron comb 
was chained to a tree which stood in the 
middle of the village for the use of the 
whole parish. What have been the ad- 
vances in the use and manufacture of 
combs since this period need not be par- 
ticularized. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A CURIOUS PRODUCT. 


I AM a child of the times, and am sorry 
to be unable to congratulate my Parent. 
It is not that I am at all disreputable. 
My vices entitle me to no distinction. 
To begin by doing justice, I am perfectly 
free from vanity and may therefore be the 
more easily believed when I say that 
probably few men being bachelors and 
under thirty are better loved and be- 
friended than Iam. The number of per- 
sons who take a warm interest in me is 
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astonishing and troublesome. There are 
homes where, unless dissimulation be car- 
ried to the height of genius, I am always 
a welcome guest, and am, on entering, 
affectionately greeted by old and young, 
mistress and maid. 

The fathers and mothers look upon me 
as a young man who has been well 
brought up, and who, though not pre- 
cisely the product his education might 
have been expected to yield, is yet never- 
theless, in a season of doubts and per- 
plexities, a person worthy of commenda- 
tion. As for the daughters of the house, 
Iam not aware that I flutter their sus- 
ceptibilities, and should think it a 
because in the first place I studiously 
avoid attempting to do so, and in the sec- 
ond place I am not too disposed to be- 
lieve that they have any susceptibilities 
to flutter; but I more than pass with 
them, for I can quote poetry to those who 
like to listen to good poetry well quoted, 
and there are afew who do; I can pre- 
tend to talk philosophy to those who pre- 
tend to like philosophy, and they are 
many ; and though I can’t talk religion, 
yet I can listen very contentedly to it; 
and if a lady is High Church, and is doing 
battle with some person more enthusias- 
tic than I am, I can quietly, and without 
binding myself in any way, come to the 
fair combatant’s rescue, whenever sore 
pressed, with a sentence from Dr. New- 
man, ora line from Faber, and be re- 
warded with a grateful smile; whilst, 
again, if the lady be more Genevan in 
her faith, my memory is equally well 
stored with the sayings of divines and 
hymn-writers who have grasped with an 
enviable tenacity the simple and grand 
doctrines of Calvin and his successors. 
For the sons of the house, when I say 
that I smoke, and am not at all scrupu- 
lous about what sort of stories I hear 
and tell, it will be at once understood how 
perfect is my sympathy with them. 

But in the meantime, what of myself? 
Am I as easily satisfied? I can’t say I 
am dissatisfied, that is such a very 
strong word; but I may say that I am 
often very much provoked. It would be 
annoying for acold man to gaze stead- 
fastly into a blazing fire and yet remain 
chill. It is provoking to be able nicely 
to estimate and accurately to appreciate 
emotions, affections, martyrdoms, hero- 
isms, to perceive the force which natural- 
ly belongs to certain feelings and con- 
victions, and yet to remain cool, impas- 
sive, and inert. Would to God that I 
could stir myself up to believe in any of 
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them ; and yet as I write this I blush. I 
have used a passionate imprecation, and 
yet my hand glides as calmly over the 
paper, and my heart beats as placidly 
within my breast as if I had just put 
down in my account-book the amount of 
my last week’s washing-bill. 

This inertia, in a great measure, re- 
sults from the fatal gift of sympathy un- 
checked by spiritual or moral pressure. 

It is all very well, indeed it is most de- 
lightful in matters of ¢as¢e, to be able to 
say, as Charles Lamb does of style, that 
for him Jonathan Wild is not too coarse, 
nor Shaftesbury too elegant. Thank 
Heaven, I can say that too; but in mat- 
ters of morals and religion this catholi- 
city becomes serious. To find yourself 
extending the same degree of sympathy 
to, say, both the Newmans —to read, in 
the course of one summer’s day, and with 
the same unfeigned delight, Liddon and 
Martineau — to stroll out into the woods 
and meadows, careless whether it is 
Keble or Matthew Arnold you have 
slipped into your pocket —this, too, is a 
very delightful catholicity, but Iam not 
sure that I ought to thank Heaven for it. 
I wonder how often in the course of a 
year Dr. Johnson’s saying to Sir Joshua 
is quoted — “I lovea good hater.” That 
it should be so often quoted is a proof 
that the Doctor’s feeling is largely shared 
by his countrymen. Iam sure I share it, 
and nobody can accuse me of self-love in 
doing so — for I hate nobody. I haven’t 
brought myself to this painful state with- 
out ahard struggle. For a long time I 
made myself very happy in the thought 
that I hated Professor Huxley. How 
carefully I nursed my wrath! By dint of 
never speaking of the Professor, except 
in terms of the strongest opprobrium, 
and never reading a word he had ever 
written, I kept the happy delusion alive 
for several years. I had at times, it is 
true, an uneasy suspicion that it was all 
nonsense ; but I was so conscious how 
ene | it was to my happiness that I 
should hate somebody, that I always 
resolutely suppressed the rising doubt in 
an ocean of superlatives expressive of 
the supposed qualities of this mischiev- 
ous Professor. But one day, in a luck- 
less hour, I opened a magazine at hap- 
hazard, and began in a listless fashion to 
read an article about I knew not what, 
and written by I knew not whom, and 
speedily grew interested in it. The style 
was so lucid and urbane, the diction so 
vigorous and expressive, the tone so free 
from exaggeration and extravagance, and 
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the substance so far from uninteresting, 
that my fated symathies began to swell 
up, and when half-way down the next 
column I saw awaiting me one of my fa- 
vourite quotations from Goethe, I men- 
tally embraced the author and hastily 
turned to the end to see what favoured 
man was writing so well, and there, lo 
and behold! was appended the name of 
the only man I hadever hated. Of course 
the illusion could not be put together 
again, and the chair once filled by the 
learned Professor stands empty. The 
other day I made an effort to raise Arch- 
bishop Manning toit. He has not the 
playful humour, the exquisite urbanity of 
the great modern Pervert, but I have 
heard him preach, he has the accents of 
sincerity and conviction, and represents 
what I believe to be in a great degree in- 
destructible on this earth. Failing the 
Archbishop, the name of Fitzjames 
Stephen occurred to me, but as he him- 
self has told us, he has so many claims to 
distinction that it would bea shame to 
hate him; and, after all, I am nearer his 
position by many a mile than I am to the 
Archbishop’s, and so in despair I have 
given up the attempt of finding a suc- 
cessor to Professor Huxley, and repeat 
that, poor limping Christian as I am, I 
hate nobody. Why not read your Car- 
lyle ? it will be indignantly asked. Is not 
“Sartor Resartus” upon your shelves? 
Why bless me! hearthe man talk! Car- 
lyle is my favourite prose author. I have 
all his books, in the nice old editions, 
round about me, and not only have read 
them all, but am constantly reading them. 
You won’t outdo me in my admiration 
for the old man. I think his address to 
the Scotch students, if bound up within 
the covers of the New Testament would 
not be the least effective piece of writing 
there. Carlyle has long taught me this 
—to lay no flattering unction to my soul, 
and to go about my business. He has 
tried to do more than this, and at times I 
have almost thought he has done more, 
but it is not for man to beget a faith. 
Carlyle has planted, he has digged, he has 
watered, but there has been no one to 
give the increase. He has taught us, like 
the Greek Tragic Poets, “moral pru- 
dence,” and to behave ourselves decently 
and after a dignified fashion between 
Two eternities, and for a time I thought 
I had learnt the lesson, but I am at pres- 
ent a good deal agitated by a dangerous 
symptom and a painful mes Foti 

The dangerous symptom is that noth- 
ing pains me. I don’t mean physically 
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or esthetically, for I am very sensitive in 
both these quarters, but morally. There 
was a time when I did‘ draw a line with 
my jokes and stories, never a very steady 
line, but still a line, I now disport my- 
self at large, and a joke—if good gué 
joke —causes me to shake my sides, 
even though it outrages religion, which I 
believe to be indestructible on this earth, 
and morality, which I believe to be essen- 
tial to our well-being upon it. 

The painful problem arises in connec- 
tion with quite another subject.  Al- 
though not in love, I have some idea of 
prosecuting a little suit of mine in a cer- 
tain direction, and have to own that at 
odd hours and spare seasons, when my 
thoughts are left to follow their own bent 
I find them dwelling upon, lingering over, 
returning to, a face, which though no 
artist on beholding, would be led to ex- 
claim — 


A face to lose youth for, occupy age 
With the dream of, meet death with, 


is yet in my opinion, a very pleasant and 
companionable face, one well suited to 
spena life with, which is after all what 
you want a wife for. This is not the 
painful problem —¢hat comes on a step 
later. Supposing I was married, and 
blessed, as, after all, most men .are, with 
children, how on earth shall I educate 
them to keep them out of Newgate? 
“Bolts and shackles!” as Sir Tob 
Belch exclaimed —the thought is bewil- 
dering. If I, educated on Watts’s Hymns 
and the New Testament, am yet so haz 
on moral points and distinctions, whic 
can hardly be described as nice, such as 
paying my bills, using profane language, 
going to Church, and the like, my son, 
brought up on Walter Scott and George 
Eliot, and the writers of his own day, 
will surely never pay his bills at all, his 
oaths will be atrocious, and he will die 
incapable of telling the nave from the 
transept—and how I am to teach him 
better I really do not see. The old 
régime was particularly strong on this 
point; and if one could only bring one’s 
conscience to it, the difficulty is at an 
end, and the education of children, so 
long at any rate as they are in the nurs- 
ery or the schoolroom, goes forward 
quite easily and naturally. é 

If anybody has had the patience to 
wade so far in my company, he will prob- 
ably here exclaim, “ My dear sir, you 
must have been abominably educated 
yourself; ” and though I don’t altogether 
deny the statement, I can’t allow it to 
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pass unchallenged. I remember at school 
a boy, whom it happened to be the fashion 
of the day to torment, bearing with a 
wonderful patience the jeers and witti- 
cisms of half a score of his companions, 
until one of them made some remark, 
boldly reflecting upon the character of 
the boy’s father, whereupon he at once, 
clenching his puny fist, bravely advanced 
upon the last speaker, exclaiming, “ You | 
may insult me as much as you like, 4 
you shan’t insult my parents.” So, in 

my case, you may call me as many hard 

names as you like, but you mustn’t blame 

anybody else, but the Time-spirit — if! 
the Time-spirit is a body — (and really, | 
body or no body, it is the fashion now to 
speak of it as if it were the most potent 
of beings, dwelling far above argument or 
analogy). I had what is called every ad- 
vantage. Religion was presented to me 
in its most pleasing aspect, living illus- 
trations of its power and virtuous effects 
moved around me, my taste was carefully 
guarded from vitiating influences. Our 
house was crowded with books, all of 
which were left open to us, because there 
were none that could harm us ; money, 
which was far from plentiful, was- lav- 
ished on education and books, and on 
these alone. Howon earth did the Time- 
spirit enter into that happy Christian 
home? Had it not done so, I might now 
have been living in the Eden of Belief, 
and spending my days “bottling moon- 
shine,” like the rest of my brethren. 
But enter it did, and from almost the very 
first it subtly mixed itself with all spir- 
itual observances, which, though it did not 
then venture to attack, it yet awaited to 
neutralize. No! my education was a 
very costly one; even in point of money 
a family might be decently maintained on 
the interest of the sum that has been thus 
expended, and in point of time too it was 
remarkable. 

And yet I have advantages over some 
men, I know, upon whom the Time-spirit 
has worked even more disastrously, for 
they don’t know what they like or want. 
NowIdo. The things I am fondest of, 
bar two or three human things, are money 
and poetry —the first, not of course for 
its own sake —who ever heard of any 
one admitting that he liked money for its 
own sake? And as I always spend more 
money than I have got (my catholic taste 
in books is so expensive) it can’t be said 
that I am likely to growa miser. Neither 
is money a necessary condition to m 
happiness — not at all; but it is for all 
that the motive power that causes me to 
exert myself in my daily work. I work 
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for money. That is my prose. I find in 
my second love my poetry of life, and I 
think it is this love that keeps my life 
sweet, and makes me a favorite with 
children and with dogs. Who can ex- 
aggerate the blessings showered upon 
Englishmen by their poets : — 
They create 
And multiply in us a brighter ray 
And more beloved existence. 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was of us, 
Burns, Shelley were with us, 


What names! what exhaustless wealth ! 
A Golden Treasury indeed — where what 
heart I have got lies stored. 


From The Journal of The Franklin Institute. 
THE MOON’S FIGURE AS OBTAINED IN 
THE STEREOSCOPE. 
BY CHAS. J. WISTER. 


IN a paper published some time since, 
in the “‘ Cornhill Magazine,” and repub- 
lished, September last, in the “ Zivin 
Age,” entitled “Mews from the Moon,” 
a singular argument, and to my mind a 
singularly fallacious one, is put forth in 
confirmation of the figure of the moon as 
deduced from the calculations of the con- 
tinental astronomer, Gussew, of Wilna. 
The article referred to is without signa- 
ture, but as the author alludes to his 
correspondence with Sir John Herschel, 
he no doubt speaks ex cathedré. 

The figure of the moon should be, as 
proved by Newton, an ellipsoid, her short- 
est diameter being her polar one, her 
longest diameter that turned towards the 
earth, and her third diameter lying nearly 
east and west, a diameter intermediate to 
the other two. Newton further found 
that her shortest diameter would not differ 
more than sixty-two yards from her long- 
est — an insignificant difference surely in 
a body whose mean diameter is about 
twenty-one hundred miles. 

Gussew, however, comes in at this point 
with an assertion based upon measure- 
ments of De la Rue’s photographic copies 
of the moon at the extremes of her li- 
brations, and upon ocular demonstration 
derived from viewing these different per- 
spectives of the moon’s image combined 
by the aid of the stereoscope, and under- 
takes to subvert his great predecessor’s 
theory, and to substitute one of his own, 
founded on this very unreliable testimony. 
He asserts not only that the moon is egg- 
shaped, its smaller end being turned 
earthward, but that the point of this co- 
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lossal egg rises seventy miles above the 


mean level of its surface. Now it is to 
the proof of this as derived from stereo- 
scopic evidence that I take exception for 
reasons hereinafter set forth. 

The stereoscopic views of the moon 
are, as already stated, taken in the oppo- 
site stages of her librations, in order to 


obtain greater differences of perspective 
than would be ined if taken in the or- 
dinary way, whefe the separation of the 
two pictures cgtresponds with the average 
distance between the eyes of adults — 
four and a half inches ; for this, it is evi- 
dent, would give no more spheroidal ap- 
pearance when viewed through stereo- 
scopic glasses than is obtained by viewing 
her by unassisted vision, in which cases 
she aspears as a disk only, and not as a 
sphere. With the same object —that of 
increasing the stereoscopic illusion (for 
illusion only it is) it is not uncommon for 
photographers, when taking stereoscopic 
views of distant scenery, to avail them- 
selves of the same means—that of un- 
naturally increasing the base of operations 
—-and thus effecting a much greater ap- 
parent separation of the various planes of 
distance than really exists. The effect 
of this is to distort the picture painfully, 
advancing the middle distance boldly into 
the foreground—similar points being 
combined by the stereoscope much nearer 
the eyes than if the pictures had been 
taken in the normal way—whilst the 
foreground is seen so near that one feels 
it in his power almost to reach it with his 
hand. Another and more objectionable 
feature of this exaggerated perspective 
effect is that all near objects are dwarfed ; 
men become pigmies ; imposing mansions 
are reduced to baby-houses, and lofty 
trees become insignificant bushes — the 
reason being that these objects, though 
seen at points much nearer the eye, sub- 
tend, nevertheless, the same visual angles 
as though seen at more distant points — 
points corresponding with their true posi- 
tion in the landscape —for the photo- 

raphic representations of them are no 
arger, and therefore appearing nearer, 
and yet subtending no greater visual an- 
gles, the impression upon the mind is 
that of smaller objects. Every one, I 
think, who has viewed stereoscopic pic- 
tures of distant objects, combining middle 
distance and foreground, must have wit- 
nessed this distortion. 

Now let us apply this principle of op- 
tics to De la Rue’s exaggerated stereo- 
scopic perspectives of the moon, and what 
is the result ? 

Sir William Herschel says, in illustra- 
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tion of the effect of stereoscopically com-. 
bining images of our satellite taken at 
opposite stages of her librations, “ It ap- 
pears just as a giant might see it, the 
interval between whose eyes is equal to 
the distance between the place where the 
earth stood when one view was taken, 
; and the place to which it would have been 
removed (the moon being regarded as 
fixed) to get the other.” Now this would 
all be very well provided the pictures 
produced were for the use of giants 
formed after the pattern proposed ; for 
they would see the stereoscopic image 
under exactly the same circumstances 
that they would see the moon herself in 
the natural way with their widely sepa- 
rated organs —no greater change being 
required in the direction of the optic axes 
in combining similar points of the two 
perspectives than is required in viewing 
corresponding points of the moon’s sur- 
face by unassisted vision ; but when these 
exaggerated perspectives are presented in 
a stereoscope to finite beings like our- 
selves, the effect is magical indeed. 
Then do near points of the moon protrude 
in a most alarming manner, threatening 
to punch us in the eyes, the whole pre- 
senting the appearance of an unusually 
elongated turkey’s egg. Neither the 
modest sixty-two yards of the immortal 
Newton, nor the more pretentious seventy 
miles of Gussew would satisfy her claims 
now ; nothing, indeed, less than several 
thousand miles would represent the dif- 
ference between her longest and shortest 
diameters thus distorted. 

Indeed, for a very pretty scientific toy, 
with which De la Rue has supplied us, 
this distortion of the moon’s image is of 
little moment. The curious are, no doubt, 
more pleased with it than if it appeared 
in its true proportions — for figures gen- 
erally are more admired the aah 
they conform to nature’s lines — but that 
men of science, even great men, should 
accept this delusive and distorted image 
as a basis for serious investigation of the 
figure of our satellite, conscious of the 
manner in which pictures producing this 
image are taken—and, though forewarned, 
should not be forearmed —passeth my 
understanding. It is but another instance 
of the too great avidity with which world- 
renowned philosophers seize upon the 
most unreliable evidence from which to 
draw conclusions most important to sci- 
ence, thus shaking the faith of those who 
bem hitherto looked upon them as infal- 

ible. 


Germantown, 7 m0., 1874. 











